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Chapter I 
MiiiRESEARCH PHOBLEM- 



Introduction 



EMC 



The National Institute of Education iar^eer Education i^rogram 
has sponsored programs that deliver career education services to 
a broad age range of students. The -programs are intended to test 
four career education models — school ba%^.d, experience based, home 

and community based, and rural residenti?4l . ' A pi^incipal goal of 

^ ' () ^ ~ '»' 

each of these programs is to pi^l^Vide a strategy ^or assisti^ng \ 
individual students to attain sei^f-satisfaqtidn 2inCself-rea''liza- 
tion through career awareness, Career Exploration and career 

■•' o ■ '" ^ ■ 

specialization* An underlying assumj^tion is, ej*a^ e|ich particijpaiit 

receives a program tailored to his needs which willVresult in the 

attainment of his pei^sonal goals • The purpose of this researdh 
•J • 

was to examine whether these NIE-funded career ..Education programs 
provided for personalization of . instruction and whether they ^ 
avoided tracking students into narrowly (Constrained areas. 

The fi'rst requirement fac^d by the research team was to 
define the concept of "individualized instrwctidn" 'in a rrtanner * 
that would provide a framework for observation ^nd^'assessmeht . 
Chapters 1, 11, and IV are particularly concerned Wi*th the • 
development of an operational definition as a basis for subse- 
quent evaluation. 

In Chapter III,- several- special issues related to evaluation 
problems and criticisms of individualized instructional programs 



6 
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P 



n 



are discussed. _ 

The remainder of the report, Chaptei>s V and VI, describes 
an application of the assessment strategy in three career 



education programs--^that offered dirisct instructional services 



to students. They were the Mountain Plains rural residential 

( * 

program, and the experience based career education (EBCE) 
programs at ResearcK^^f or Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, 
and Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Charleston, West • 
Virginia. Aside from the direct task of examining individual- 
ization processes within these three programs, it is our hope 
that this, report will contribute to the literature on research 
and evaluation of individualized programs. 

Throughout the task of concept definition and description, 
we found that such rite|ature was limited in both quantity and 
quality. /Most references were either too general or too specific 
No comp^rehensAve methodology appeared to have been conceptualized 
or implemented. The strategy discussed in this report may pro- 
vide a basis for a worJcable conceptual framework in evaluation 
of individualized instructional programs. 

Historical ^aokground 

IndividualisedJ^struction is a very old tenet of educational 
philosophy. certainly the Athenian education of young gentlemefi- 
with the Socratic method of letting each student discover truth 
-himself, and the system whereby wealthy youth were each provided 
with a "pedagogue" responslHe for his intellectual, moral and 
physical ^development with personal advancement in all areas as a 



• goal, would qualify, as Individualized instruction. (Atkinson and 
Maleska, 1964).^' The roving academies of scholars described by 
Chaucer wauld also (Qualify. Later, Ro.uss6au\\n his revolutionary* 
work, Emile, espoused a naturalistic edu<?*|^ibnal philosophy and 
incorporated three major principles of^ American educational philo- 
sophy: growth, pupil activity and individualization. Rousseau 
especially emphasized a teaching methodology based on maneuvering 
the pupil into wanting to learn by building on his interests and 
inclinatdons. He regarded each individual as born with a distinct 
temperament and chided teachers of his day for giving the same exer- 
cise indiscriminately to all children. Learning, he claimed, came 
from liberty which, in turn incorporates individualized restraints 
based oA consequences. Revolutionary in its time, Rousseau's master- 
piece bfecame the basis ifor the later educational reforms of Pestalozzi 
Herbart, Froebel and many others, (Atkinson and Maleska, 1964). 

It is important to note th.ese early philosophies and prac- 

... I ' * 

tlces in order to^ provide a proper perspective for th.e discussion 
following in this" paper, and to understand educational reform and 
experimentation assart olf* a cycle relating to events and ideals 
6f the lar^^ger gestalt. However^ lest recent attempts to innovate 
particularly in the area of individualized instruction be regarded 
too cynically, it muat be remembered that these efforts are bein^ 
conducted, for the first time, with the education of all students 
in mind including those who only in this generation ard^ attempting I 
to enjoy the benefits accorded the majority culture. Thfe ^^roblems 

and ideals of earlier similar philosophies are compounded^^geometric- 

'\ 

ally when teachers and students have the same variety of inclividual 
differences observed by early educators, but nolonger have €he 



benefits of a tutor-student relationship. Nor do all students 
ehter the system with the highest socioeconomic background. 

-G±^rell-ov.T-nat±Onl8C2^ i d i n g eq iial:~eH u H^^^^^ r t unA t i" 

±o all students,- Individ ua-l'i'^^^^^ 

ing intellectual concept, but has become a necessity. At the end 
of systematic eduqation an enormous variety of personal, social and 
ecoliomic choices e^ist for the individual. At the beginning of the 
process students enter with the complete range of aptitudes, in- 
-teres ts, and backgrounds. Many times th«^ former two have been 
strongly influenced by. the latter. It is the charge of the in-* 
tervening educational process to sort out the interactive effect 
of the three variables, to' compensate for deficiencies resulting from 
the influence of the society, and to develop each individual' max- 
imally so that he has the ability to exercise his right to make 
choices at the end of the process. One purpose of this paper ia 
to report current thought and practices regarding the proc*^sses 
and problems of individualizing instruction and to try to system- 
atically separate the many aspects of the process. ; 

Current definitions ^ 

0 

As an introduction to the literature delineating the components 
of ijndividualized instruction, ft will be useful to consider some 
sample definitions. . * ^ 

"''^ ^ - * 

To'^sti and Harmon, tl972) provide the following definition: "In- 

" » ♦ 

dividualized instruction is a function of thfe frequency with which 
the decision to change the instructional presentation is made" as 

9 



a result. of the assessment of an individual student's achievements, 
needs or aspirations". 

This definition suggests^^hat a number of factors m ust be j^ra- 

rate of academic achievement, but also taking into account personality 
factors. Secondly, it can be inferred that more than one instruc- 
tional option must be available. ^ Third, that the rate of providing' 
such options must be a function of the student needs rather than 
teacher ^or temporal needs to move on to the next chapter or to 
begin a new activity because the time for social studies, for 
examj^^le, is over. ^ 

Torkelson (1972) observes that programs of individualized in- 
struction can be viewed on a continuum from most liberal to most 
conservative. The former might be observed in a situation such as 
a free school where the student can decide what he will learn, how 
he will learn it and when. ' The student may also choose to^^lea^ 
nothing at all^ although, as Torkelson points out, this choice would 
itself be an educational activity in that the student will l%arn the 
consequences of non-participation. A more moderate form of. 
individualization would include student choice, but would not 
allow the choice of non-partioipation. It would involve student 
selection of goals, methods and time tjinits. The most conservative 
form of individualization on this continuum would limit student 
choice to optional ways of learning prescrj^bed curriculum. 



Clearly the point of emphasis in this definition is the number 
ot choices available to the student. But it also implies that in 
individualization the student ijB a decision maker and# at a minimum^ 



optional learning strategies must be present. 



Davis (1972) discusses individualization in terms of under- 
lying theoretical constructs,. f?he fir^t theory he refers to is 

the "cognitive structure" theory and is essentially Piagetian in 

(I 

nature, Simplistically ^ the body of ideas in an individual's 
«head is similar to a partially assembled jigsaw puzzle. Since 
the individual can be the only one who knows what is there and 
what is missing only he can make choices as to what the next piece 
must be. It is futile for the teacher to provide either redundant 
pieces or^ pieces which relate to little else. It is the function 
of education to provide a variety of choices which can be related 
generally to the participants* developmental stage. _ 

Davis calls the second construct "the cultural push^ theory 

" ■ '■■ i ^ 

of learning. He observes that cultures emphasize vaTruqs by doing 
them. Many of these come from sources other-^h^H the school^ for 
example^ reading in the home, but he suggests^^ the school can teach 
more effectively by becoming a more viable and vital subcult4Jire 
that values what it teaches. This theory has implications for 
Individualization in terms of establishing a rewaSrd system stemming 
from personal interactions Ijoth with instructors and with small 
peer groups. 

The third theoretical construct relates closely to the first* 

• * . " * 
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ftnd Is referred to simply as programmed learning and task analysis* 
Davis considers these to be related to Indlvidu^illzatlon In that an 
effort Is made to break learning Into very small parts which may 
be used to assess the, Individual's needs and more accurately provide 



the missing puzzle pieces described In the cognitive structure theory 

The significance of the Davis contribution Is perhaps not so 
much In content# but irather in that he points out that Individualized 
instruction rests on more than methodology. It also relates to 
conscious or subconscious beliefs about how learnfjig occurs* While 
theorizing is often thought to be time wasting it may be important 
for practitioners to consider this idea. With some understanding 
of how learning may occur # components of projects may be evaluated 
as. essential f possibly helpfuj^amd extraneous* Indiscriminate 
selection of faddish techniques gould be avoided. 

» i 

This section of^ this paper has provided some thoughljs on 

0 

Individualized instruction in a historical and current perspective 
and an overview of certain principles relating to individualization. 
The three definitions discussed above are a sample of current 
thought. These were included to illustrate in a ^en^ral way the 
groat variation in present thinking about individualization Ih 
terms of specificity and generalizabllity ^ in terms of several 



levels of abstraction and in terms of schools of educational thought 

f 

concerned with the issue. The second chapter of this paper will 
discuss possible components of in^^ivldualized instruction. 



• CHAPTER II 

♦ * , » ■ - " 

COMPONENTS OF INDIVTDUALIZED INSTRUCTMON ' 

There is a great deal of recent literature available which 

describes individualized instruction. Some authors describe 

„ * " ■' ♦ 

components iti a" general way^ othi^rs describe programs, and others 
deal with^pecific issues, such as the evaluation of individualized 
instruction. All of these topics are important to this paper. This 
chapter will deal with the first two categories. The third chapter 
will discuss specific issues which seem to hav^ special significance 
to this project: individualized guidance ♦and the implications of 
such jfor d j^adva:ntaged groups and for issues related to sexism in 
education, and secondly, the problems involved in the evaluation 
of individualized instruction. 

While the literature*^ reviewed for this paper is only a saiiiftle 
of what is available, it becomes clear in a very short while that 
much of what is written is redundant. Certain factors seem to be 
basic to most description^ while additional components ap£>ear to 
be a function of the comprehensiveness of the model. While a 
discussion of components could be presented in^ a number of formats, 
the approach used here will be essentially chronological taking 
into account both program and student. It will be "chronologidal" 
in the sense that individual;i^zation components will be discussed 
as follows: first, what would occur first in an individualized 
program? How are such programs developed, and what are the initial 
•events that happen to students who enter an individualized program? 

Secondly, what occurs when an individualized program is operational? 

J 
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What are the components and how do students, teachers and other 
involved parties function within it? Finally, what are the products 

of individualized instruction? That is,, what, if any, are the pro- 

I 

ducts of the program, and what is the impact of the program on the 
participants? 

Preliminary Components 

Developmental Strategies for Programs . * ^ 

In planning a system of individualized instruction, Kapfer and 
Kapfer (1972) sugge^st that the following issues must be addressed: 
What are the goals of the school or system? What are the expecta- 
tions of the community, of participants, of the parents of partici- 
pants when they are involved? What educational experiences will 
promote attainment of objectives? How can the experiences be 
organized mo.st effectively? How can attainment be measured? What 
support systems, suph as those found in the community, will be 
needed? Larry King, (1973) describing the development of a system 
of individualized vocational instruction, lists the following steps: 
select thd topics to be individualized, write behavioral objectives, 
categorize and organize the objectives into levels of difficulty, 
and design alternative learning activities. Henrich and Goldsmith, 
(1971) include many of the same tasks in their analysis of program 
development. For example, following Selection of the topic or unit 
to be individualized, such as "construction", the program developers 
must identify related tasks within functional areas, for example, 
"carpentry". Those identified tasks should be verified through 



interaction with experts in the specified fields. Following the 

pro( 

14 



identification and verification procedure, developers must determine 



what knowledge and training will be necessary for students to 
develop identified competencies within the task area. These 
knowledges and skills must be translated into sequential behavioral 
Objectives. Having established the objective^, innovative materials 

must be developed and tested. The characteristics of such programs 

» , . ^ ) 

ana materials will be discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 

It is ittiportant to recognize « however, that even when a system 
|V clearly specify developmental tasks, the over-riding concern of 

planners must be the vast number of differences participants will 
bring to the program. That is, in selecting goals, objectives^ pro- 
I cedures and materials, an individualized program must provide a 

wide variety of options, possibly going so far as to open the- option 
of students performing all of the aforementioned tasks themselves. 

Kapfer and Kapfer, tl972) have developed a comprehensive i^st 
of the individual differences program developers must accommodate. 

^ These include provisions for variability among students in the rate 

they achieve; readiness skills they possess on entr:^^; knowledge, 
understanding and attitude development; verbal development? motor 

^ skill development; responsibility development (along a continuum 

from external shaping of responsibility to student valuing and 
choosing such behaviors)^; readiness for self -motivated learning, 
expectations and reinforcement . 

The examples cited above are relativel]^ comprehensive lists 
of the sorts of considerations and activities involved in develop- 
> ing a system of individualized instruction. To summarize and 

organize these preliminary steps, program developers must: 

15 
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• Develop a list of questions arid poncerns |to be considered 
during the planning phase such as those ojbserved by Kapfei 
and Kapfer, for example student characteristics and 
community e;a^ectation . > 

• Define the program of study to be individualized in discr^ 

functional terms. This apf^^ears to apply jas a management 

j ^ # 

principle whether the entire curriculum ijs to be individujalized 
or one component of it, 

-.^ . 

• Involve appropriate agencies in the plannang: governmental!^ 
community, participant representatives or participants them- 
selves, 

• Develop a variety of obj ectives , methods and materials with- 
, in the constraints listed within number 1^ above, and provide 

sufficient time for field-testing*, feedback and revision. 



The following paragraphs suggest planning components relajbing 
to the individual student, , 

student^ Assessment and Planning 

In relation to* the individual student , it would appear th^t 
there are at least three processes which must occur prior to ehtry 
into an individualized instruction program. 

First some type of assessment must take place, Tosti and 
Harmon (1972) refer to this procedure as "prescriptive management", 

. .16 ■ 

\ ' 11 ' " 



The level of sophistication / the comprehensiveness of the assess*^ 

'■.*)' 

anent procedure and the focus of the assessment varies coni^iderably . 
Theoretically, the list of variables suggested by Kapfer and Kapfer 

(1972) described earlier on which learners may differ appears tb 

... . ^ 

be a comprehensive framework for assessment. Scanlon (1970) 

♦ describes the assessment techniques of the Philadelphia Individ- • 

ually Prescribed Instruction (IPX) program. At the outset a 

placement instrument is compl^eted for each student. Information 

regarded as necessary for a prescription includes the student's 

general ability level in a subject, his degree of mastery of 

each skill, information relating to progress in previous units, 

general matu'rity and the learning characteristics of the student 

including learning style and reaction to various instructional 

settings. Kinghorn and Poden (1970) include many of the same 

assessment variables in their program but go on to describe the 

process as being one whereby the teacher develops .such a profile 

and then allows for studfent judgement about, the meaning of the 



w profile. Hamilton and Jones (1971) suggest that such assessments 

r 

and reactions to them are more useful when they have some predic- 
tive power, for example, comparing student profiles and desires 

f to tables such as those developed for project TALENT. This proce- 

dure can become quite sophisticated as in the program described 
by Katz (1970) where background data and student goals are fed into 

^ computer which provides returns on the reality potential of the 

combination. 

^ * Esbenson (1972) raises the question as to whether such assess- 

ments should be focused more on the students' deficiencies (as the 
case in most academic programs) or on the students' interests. 

ERIC . 12 



He advocates the latter wliereas other vrit^rs, such as Dauw (1970) 

believe that individualized instruction xs most beneficial to 

students with many def icienicies , for example^ the potential dropout. 

Indeed^ he believes that participants should be recruited on the 

<^ - ■ ' 

basis of their def iciejncies , for example, poor attencj^nce, *poor 

attitudes and/or social and emotional problems. * • / 

Another aspect of the assessment process which will be discussed 
in Chapter 3 but bears notice here is the problem of whether the 
assessment should reflect th4 student's current status as measured 
by achievement and attitude inventories and plan accordingly. Or, whether 
the intervention should reflect a potential which is not apparent 
in results. This question is significant when considering the needs 

and potential of minority groups, disadvantaged groups and women 

- • 

who may not be aware either^of their bwn potential or of the avail- 
able options. (Martin and Martin, 1971; Gallington, 1973). 

A second process which may occur in the pre-entry stage is 
student involvement in planning, or student-parent involvement. 
Ullery (1971) , Torkeis|on (1972), and others insist that student 
involvement in goal setting may be the single most important facet 
of an individualized instructional program. Esbenson (1970) describes 
a program in Duluth, Minnesota where the school provides a detailed 
catalogue of learning options, with specific objectives, to the 
students and their parents. Together with teachdrs, students and 
parents negotiate each six \feeks what the student will learn. Stu- 
dents may also develop their own units . 

While student goal sjetting may be one aspect of individualiza- 
tion, it appears to be a practical function of the age of the 
participants, as well as a philosophic consideration as previously 



described^ (Torkelson, 1972) • Hamilton and Jon^s (1971) say that 
student, invblveinent in planning need not and should not be a func- 
tion of *|®' but that students should be taught decision making 
strategies at least by the time they reach junior high schqol, and 
that thLeso strategies may be crucial to career exploration and 
preparation. 



Although it would seem to Be an important element of the pre- 
entry pfodess, only one writer comments specifically on the need 
for individualized orientation to the program, and the need for 
careful mdnitoring and counseling during the adjustment period. 
" (Erase, 1972) . ■ ^ ^ \ j 

In si.mmary, there appear to be three potential prepatory | 
activities for students entering an individualized instruction I 
program: asisessment of npeds, abilities, interests and characteristics; 
involvement in planning, and individualized orientation and adjust- 
ment. Mosjt of the activities related to these areas are suggested 
as necessary to program success in the literature although the level 

of detail varies. There is no evaluative data to assess the signifi- 
■i ♦ - •■ * 

cance of each procedure to the final results of tlie program. 

0 

,? * 'i 

Operational Components 

The operational features of individualized instructional jpro- 
grams are most frequently discussed in the literature. What the 
program is and how the student functions within it jafe basically 
the same, therefore, the distinction between program and-student 
Will not be the format for this section of the discussion. By way 
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of introduction, It may be observed that while a great 4eal has been 
written about operational components, in fact tile esi^etial features 
are very common and the degree of Inhovatlvenes^ dropfe off rapidly 
as the numbers of program descriptions increase! , 

4 * I 

One of the most common features of indivi^lialized instruction 

the u^e of ; 



ciesVt (Henrlch 



programs (and ^ many other education programs) is 
behavioral objectives or performance based competeric 
and Goldsmith, 1971, Torkelson/ 1972, Kinghorn and Poden, /1970) . 

I '!^' 

in other programs, these objectives are often categor^^od, some- 



times^ into levels of difficulty (King, 1973) , sbmetimes degree 



of abstraction (Kapfer and Kapfer, .1972) and soiietimes iitLterms of 



skills such a^ those related to a particular jo 



0,D6nnel and Lavorini, 1^70). The most signifi<3ant aspect of 



, (Ullery^^^ 1971, 



objectives in terms of individualization, howevi^r, is thelj jj(^elation- 
ship between objectives and student needs. If the prograi^^ is prescript 
tion based, presumably each student has somewhat different^^ objectives 
or combinations of objectives (Scanlon, 1970). Other pro^|ams are 
individualized in respect to student variance in the rate lit which they 
achieve common- 6b jectives (Frase, 1972, Ullery, 1970). This has some- 
times been described as "purposeful pacing" (O'Donnel and lavorini, 
(1970) which is difficult to distinguish from traditional |classroora 
'pacing sometimes known as tracking. Some writers^ however, view "rate" 
as the basis for individualization, not simply in terms of mastery, 
but als*o taking into account changing the activity (Tosti and Harmon, 
1972). . ^ 
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The latter, "activities" or "options" are the most frequently 
mentioned components of individualized programs and, in many 
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instances/ are the sole basis for the assertion that a ^program Is 
individualized. Almost all writers agree that basic individual 
characteristics include the ways in which a student learns and his 
interests. (As opposed to what he "needs", an issue on which there 
is some disagreement) . Some writers assert that it is not the 
contrent or methodology^ of the options which are significant, but 
the fact that choices are available (King, 1973; Kkpfer,et* al. 1970; 
Kinghorn and Poden, 1970) and the process of learning how to make 
decisions (Davis, 1972). Making choices is viewed as essential 
to increasing motivation, fostering commitment and developing 
responsibility. Programs which illustrate this kind of focus in- 
elude student negotiated contiraas^s such as those described by 
Esbenson (1970), the Individual Learning Packages of Kajpfer, Kapfer 
etal (1970) in the Life Internship Programs; and independent stiidy 
projects such as those described by Herd (1972) . 

\ 

Other programs systematize motivation an^^reinf oraement beyond 
that resulting from stud^fent commitment to personal choice. These 
programs tend to either emphasize programmed reinforcement found 
in technology or in frequent performance evaluations. Among 

these are computjBj: assisted JLearnirtg ^e.g. CAP, Herd, 19^2) 
learning packets, (Ullery , 1971), audio-visual instruction; \^ (e .g. 
AVISTA, Herd, 1972) and Individually Prescribed Instruction (Scanlon, 
1970) . 

One of the areas in which many of the latter types of programs 
are frequently criticized is in their apparent lack of emphasis 

on inter-personal interaction as a learning tool. (Tucker, 1973; 

* ' ■* 

Tillman, 1972; Nichols, 1972; Duda, 1970). Deciding whether this 
is a justifiable criticism is not the purpose for this paper i but 
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the point must be* made that many writers do view "purposive inter-^ 
action" (O'Ponnel and Lavorini, 1970) as. an important and even* 
essential learning tool. The variety of interactions among different 
and changxifig student groups and between s,tudents and teachers are, 
described by King C1973), Kapf er , Kapfer et.al. (1972)^ and Herd (1972) • 
Prase (1972), suggests that the amount *of teacher involvement with 
a student, and the amount and type of student interactions are 
important variables of individualization which must be assessed 
and accounted for in the student's program design. 

Another component of operational individuali^|ed instruction ^ 
programs o£ten stressed in the literature is the degree and type 
of., student involvement in the management process. At one level, 
the student must be frequently and periodically informed as to; 
his progress CScanlon, 1970) and such information must be geared 
to expectations and criteria clearly understood (and even mutually 

developed) by both student and instructor (UjLlery/ 1972). In 

■» ' * . 

addition, O'Donnel and Lavorlni (1970) refer to the need for a 
variety of methods for student evaluation both of his own wbrk 
and for feed back for th^^improvement of the system. While this 

type of ongoing exchange of dataNt^clear ly a component of the . 
operational program, it is also related to the products of the 
system and to the ..problems of evaluation both of which will be 
discussed in greater detail latter in this paper. 

Finally, some writers asserts that an individualized instruc- 
tion program can often be assessed partially by means of the 
facilities provided and the ways in which space is utilized. 
(King, 1973, Kapfer and Kapfer, 1972, Kinghorn and Poden, 1970, 
Davis# 1972). Provision for a variety of activities within one 



setting must be allowed to acconmiodate tIte opiip^s discussed above 

, * ^ * 

Additionally many programs must provide f or l^^^lities which re- 
late to a variety of extra-school experiences. Most notably these 
needs would occur in vocational-technical education and/or in other 
programs stressing field learning in the community. 

While other programs may include variations on the themes 
presented above (most obviously in terms of the available instruc- 
tional options) certain component's of operational programs appear 
to be common enough to serve as the basis for categorization. 
Among these commonly observed elements are: 

t behavioral objectives reflecting the program emphases in 

content, ou^ Student involvement and on "rate" and "prescription"; 
a variety of options either selected by the student or pre- 
scribed by the teacher possibly reflecting the project-'s 
reinf orceiftent system? 
# differing emphasis on the rple and nature of p^sonal inter- 
actions? \ 

A \ - - 

y • the role and operation of the manageikent system relating to 
■J, information 'and feedback; and 

Y the provision of facilities interacting with program/student 

■, ■■ 

*u goals and objectives. 
Outcomfe Components 

A discussion of the outcomes or products of individualized 
instruption is closely related to evaluation as the process of dete 



r- 



mining outcoities. The s^t^ehgth of the evaluation process is the index 
of the value of the proflucts. This section is a brief summary of 
some of" -ihesTcinds of pyAducts (program and -student) which might be 



expected from these ty^eis of instruptlonal programs. The following 



chapter will include a discussion of evaluation processes. 




can be categorized as sytematig prdces^es for providing such instruc- 
tion and as specif|.c content units and materials which may be use- 



ful within the subject area to be individualized. The former are 
more relevant to this paper. 



previously (Henrich and Goldsmith, 197irKing, 1973; Ullery, 1971). 
Essentially these systems include procedures for identifying ^nd 
analyzing the content t6 be individualized* objectives or performance 



goals with a yariety of instructional appa^oaches to assist in the' 

achievement of the goals and suggested evaluative techniques. These 

♦ 

may be usefully disseminated to other program developers or td 



Other projects produce more limited materials * Sometimes these 
are objectives, activities and/or instructional methods. Learning 
packages fall into this categoiry. (Kapfer and Kapfer et. ^1. , 1970| 
iaamiltori and Jones, 1971| Scahlon, 1970). 

* 

Technologically ori«s|^d projects produce machinery and material 
most often geared tq self-instruction. Examples of these are the 
programs o^f computer assisted instruction, as CAI used in many Title 
I projects. Continuous Academic Progress-CAP (Herd, 1972) and AVISTA, 
an audio-visual instrudtional program, (Herd, 1972). 



Systems for the development of programs have been described 



persons interested in similar content areas. 
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Estimating the value of any of these .products must depend on 

considerations of the goals of the progreim for which they were used/ 

♦ 

student achievement of objectives and the extent to which oonsidera- * 
tions of student individual differences can or should be met. As 
has been observed, "pacing", or the "rate" at which a student progresses 
is only one of these considerations. Unfortunately, most of the 
literature describing products such as thpse listed above is defic^nt 
in evaluative information. 

Student Outcomes * • . 

Student achievement in any program* must be assessed in terms of 
the comprehensiveness of the diagnostic and prescriptive procedures 
occur ing on entry and throughout the course of work. 

student assessment procedures vary from simply measuring change ' 
on a standardized achievement test (Clements, Duncan, and Taylor, 1969) 
to. daily evaluations of progress, pAcement and activities (Scanlon, 
1970; O'Donnel and Lavorini, 1970). bavis (1972) sees the f requen^Sf^ 
of student assessment and resulting changes in programming as one*5f 
the .defini€ive cLspectijp of individualized learning. Tosti and Harmon < 
C1972)^ stres^ the significance of ^"maintenance management" which includes 
frequent review of what has been learned and retained, and also follow- 
up when a student leaves a program to better evaluate the program* 
Criterion refere^n^^^ tests appear to be common measures of student 



outcomes, especially in programs based on learning packets. Ullery 
(1970) describes a program of criterion referenced testing for an 
* individual vocational program where the standards are derivedriBrdm-^ 
the sequential tasks to be learned as the^ student progresses along 
the career ladder. Students. in this program graduate \^ith^an "occupa- 
tional readiness certificate". ^ 

20 



Problems associated with the counseling and evalui.tlon of 
students. In individualized, programs will be dlscuss'ed in more 
detail later in this paper,. For the putposes^of defining these 
components of individualized instruction it is accurate 
to summarize as follows: • 9 ^ « 

Program outcomes can be: ^' ^ 

• ^ systematic procedures for the developmeht Individualized 

instructional programs, 

• individualized learning packages which vary in complexity, 

• technological materials which are most often forms of, 
paced self-instruction, * * 

Student outcomes can be: 

• .individual develppment in areas reflecting individual 
needs • " ■ ^ - ^ . 

4- o individual development, in a common curriculum which can 

be measured as amount of learning which has occurred (I.e., 
achievement levels)' or by the rate at which learning has 
^occurred 01!: ^some combination of these two.* 
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Chapter III 

' ' .. ' , * , 

SPECIAL ISSUES « ^ 

There are many spe<:ial topics Vhich could be discussed at length 
in relation to individualized instruction. However, given the scope 
of this paper and its ultimate goal of suggesting criteria 

for assessing individualization programs , two of these 
issues appear to be most relevant--the counseling process and 
evaluaticfc. Obviously these two are interrelated and also relate 
to factors described in the outcome section of the preceding/ 
chapter. Additionally, in closing the review of the literature with 
this; chapter, a brief discussion of the criticisms of individualized 
instruction will be included, . " 

The Role of Counseling in Individualissed Instruction 

It is not th^ function of this paper to define counseling pro** 
cedures nor to elaborate on the needs^f disadvantaged groups of 
people, yet both of these have implications for individualized 
instruction, especially as it is impletnented within the two career 
education models which serve as a focus f or thisr^tUdy . . This is not 
to suggest that all p^articipants in the models are disadvantaged 
but rather that these programs have a good potential for the educa- 
tion of sudh groups providing certain assumptions and goals' are 
clarified. The fears that career education could simply be an 
extension of old procedures of "tracking'' the disadvantaged into 
low status, low-paying positions were clearly expressed at the 

V 

conference "Career Education:. Implications for Minorities 
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in Washington early in 1973. Any program which serves disadvantaged 
people must be aware of the special needs and characteristics of 
these groups. Individualized instruction .can' be an appropriate 
vehicle for meeting their needs providing that assessment pro- 
cedures are sensitive to them. 

"Disadvantaged", for the purposes of this paper, refers to 
those persons who have limited access t^ employment opportunities 
with options to increas"e status, money and challenge. These 
disabling disadvantages laay stem from sex or race as these are 
affected by limited educational opportunities and poverty. 

The fact of economic disadvantage for women and minorities 
has been well-documented. Although specific figures vary, the 
|trends are very clear. For example, Taylor (1970) reports that 
jwomen comprise only one percent of the country's engineers and 
federal judges, three percent of lawyers, seven percent Of doctors, 
nine percent of scientists and nineteen percent of college facul- 
Career Ed ucation News . October 15, 1973 reports that while 
Starting salaries for college graduates have gone up, with the 
biggest increases to women applicants, salaries offered to women still 
remain significantly lower than those to men with comparable jobs. ' ' 
A U.S. Office of Education study has shown that women on college 
and university faculties are paid, on the average, $2,500 less a 
year than their male counterparts. Also, only 1. 4" percent of 
high school principals and 19.6 percent of elementary school princi- 
pals are women — despij:e the large number of women teachers. ( Mpls. ' 
Star and Tribune , October 25, 1973). 

- . - 28 . . 
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The sairie types of patterns hold true for ethnic and racial 
minority groups. James Harvey (1972), in a study of minorities 
and advanced degrees reports the following: within the total 
number of graduate and professional students, only 39,869 or 7.3% 
are minority g^,oup members. Also, U.S. Department of Labor 
figures show that for our largest minority, blacks, unemployment 
when related ;to the growing size of the work force increased 

dramatically . Specif ically, the number of unemployed black people 

\ * 

increased by 22 percent between 1970 and 1971. The pattern holds 
true for other minorities as well. For example, 53 'percent of 
all Puerto Rican students drop out of school by the time they 
reach tenth grade in academic schools and only 46 percent of those 
remaining enroljl in college bound programs. (Valez, 1973) 

The compilation of similar statistics ,for all disadvantaged ^ 
groups could fill volumes and are the subject of much study. 
These sample figures are not intended to be definitive descriptors^ of 
the status of disadvantaged groupl, but rather to illustrate an 
observable trend. 

X 

The significant questions regarding these groups here are, in 
what ways do such persons differ from more advantaged groups, and 
how can an individualized instruction accommodate such differences 
in ways which will result in increasing the educational and economic 
options of these groups? 
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Kiirnesr et, al, (1971) summarize a review of the literatur|e as 
revealing at least six areas in which the disadvantaged differ from 
the middle class: self concept, motivation, social behavior, 
language, intellectual functioning and physical fliiiess. Obviously, 
when dealing with generalities, it must be remembered that stereo- 
typic lists rarely apply in to to to any individual or exen to all 
groups. In this instance, if the assumption that women fit the 
general definition of economic disa^dvantage , only certain of the 
Karnes' descriptors apply. Nevertheless, if studies are accurate, 
many of these descriptors do seem to be characteristics of disadvan- 
taged groups. 

One area of study with direct implications for individualiized 
instrucl^ion in career education has to do with motivition and tjlie 
aspirations of the disadvantaged, 

Brookover and Patterson (1962) found thht self-report measures 
of a student's concept of self are jtist as potent in predicting 
school achievement as measures of academic apti}:ude. Edwards ajad 
Webster (1963) identified positive self-concept ks leading to 
higher aspirations and greater academic achievement. Yet Wylie (1968) 
reported that Negro and lower-class children tend to underestim$ite 
their ability to achieve. 

ttindelang, (1970) discussed his study of educational and 0I2CU- 
pat#onal aspiration among working class, Negro, Mexican-American 
and white elementary school children. He found that Negro children 
had the highest educational aspirations followed by whites, then 
Mexican-Americans, But holding educational aspirations constant: 

30 
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white and Mexican-Americans were found to aspire to higher occupa- 
tional positions. Hindelang suggested that this pattern is not a- 
typical in that Negro youngsters may well view themselves as needing 
more education for lower— robs. 

These reports corroborate a wide variety of less objective 

observations on behalf of practicing clinicians and teachers. Mtich 

* » 

of the apparent failure of disadvantaged youth apparently derives 
directly from self-perceptions and control expectancy. (Coleman^ ^ 
et. al., 1966). 

Yet# in spite of these observed differences in self-concept^ 
attitude and motivat|.on, differences in ability have hot been 
convincingly documented. Writers (Mink^ 1961; Gordon^ 1965; 
Hunt^ '1961> reviewing relevant research and theory established 
several creditable conclusions about the ef f ecf^ p.f deprivation on 
subsequent performance. These writers suggest: ^ 

• There is little creditable evidence to suggest that racial 
differences in intelligence exist.* 

• Disad^ntaged youth raised in middle-class homes display 
measured intelligeiTc^^ignif icantly higher than their * 
biological parents. 

• Early deprivation can effect a decrement on a person *s 
future academic or intellectual performance. 

• Remedy of effects of deprivation is at least partially 
possible^ sometimes dramatically so. 

* This issue is debatable. For further discussion the reader is 
referred to: Harvard Educational Review, 1969, Reprint Series 
No. 2. 
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Cultural deprivation or variation may advea-sely affect response 
modes ^ perceptual styles, intellectual functions such as language ^ 
development, cognition, speech, comprehension arid vocabulary, all 
necessary in the middle class classroom.- :s^et mo^t authorities 
believe, as Schwebel (1965) that "... the socially deprived have 

the capacity to develop the cerebral functions necessary for advanced 

- . i " 

learning. Whenever our society shall want high-level universal 

education, it can have it." 1* 

Mink (1970) synthesizes findings similar to those presented 
above in a way clearly related to individualized instruction. 
"Recognizing that these youth lack the experiential, background for 
learning, reading, and verbal expression in currently applied com- 
munication modes and information displays, educators wishing to 
help the disadvantaged overcome educational defects must be willing 
to restructure information displays and vary communication techniques. 
Maybe the classroom as we knew it is obsolete as a setting to meet 
the educational needs of all youth." 

The foregoing paragraphs only touch on the Special needs and 
characteristics of disadvantaged groups. Yet it is cl^ar that 
special characteristics do exist and must be met in the\ educational 
program. If individualized instruction does include thd mechanisms 
for careful assessment of individual needs, the evidenfce \,pl*fesented 
suggests that, in the assessment of disadvantaged persons^ special 
attention must be placed on considerations of attitude, se\f-concept , 
raotivati^pn and aspiration. Resulting prescriptions must reflect 

these special needs. There may also be a need for additionaV support 

\ 

services J such as special counseling. 
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Assuming that Individualized instructlpn has a special need 
for counseling, whether by teachers, teams, or certified counseling 
personnel. It Is appropriate to describe at this point some possible 
counseling approaches relevant to individualized instruction, bearing 
in mind special needs such as those <^^crlbed above. 

.A number of writeii^ suggest the kinds of problems which should 
be addressed in the counseling situation. Martin and Martin (1971) 
say that the curricula must be upgraded' for girls at all levels, 
and that girls must be encouraged to participate in a wider range of 
skill training programs. Guidance should consider two part planning 
for women, before and after child rearing. Koontz (1973) warns that 
with women soon to comprise 40 percent of the labor force, they must 
be counseled away from traditional dead-end jobs. Hedges (1971) 
predicts that unless such counselling occurs, there will be increasing 
competition for jobs, and rising unemployment with the possibility of 
depressed wage rates. Beyond specific job-oriented guidance, writers 
in the area of counseling the disadvantage emphasize the importance 
of communicating realistic expectations in terms of jobs, but espe- 
cially positive expectations related to the individual's self -^concept , 
achievement, self-worth and control. (Peterson, 1967, Vontress, 
1967, Ryan, 19.69.) All of these seem to be valuable constructs for 
counseling in individualized instruction, but it is not always 
clear just when and how counseling intervention should take place. 

Based on evidence suggesting the importance of peer groups, 
and suspicion of conventional authority ambng the disadvantaged, in- 
deed among most adolescents. Mink (1970) makes a case for peer-group 
processes. Hamilton and Jones (1971) describe a prototype program 
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Which emphasizes individualization within counseling where the 
student is assisted in formulating relevant goals , l^sed on an 
understanding of his own interests and needs together with an 
analysis of a variety of opportunities. Student decision-making 
is also the focus of a computerized guidance system developed by 
Educational Testing Service (SIGI)\ (Katz, 1970,) in which*^a 
student systematically explores his interest^^values , and the ^ 
capacity of society to meet those needs. This results in a ^ 
predictive list of priorities which serve as the basis for a 
planning system with simulated outcomes and problems. 

Merrill and Forrest (1970) describe a model for career develop- 
ment counseling with four "dimensions". Or levels of intervention. 
The first of these is counseling for a specific decision by providing 
information and clarification of issues. This approach is most 
common and useful for short term crisis counseling, but is frequently 
of limited value, especially when working with students with special 
needs, such as the disadvantaged. The second type is also counsel- 
ing for a specific decision, but the focus is on developing the 
* client's decision-making skills. The advantage to this approach 
is that it can alleviate the current crisis but can also supply 
decision-making tools for future use. The third type views career 
choice as a process and emphasizes the process of making a series 
of choices. While similar to the second approach, this method has 
advantages in that it can accommodate changes in the individual as 
well as in the situation. The fourth approach is called "career 
process counseling" with an emphasis on the individual's ability 
to determine his own obje^'tives and to influence his options rather 
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than just adapt to external pressures. This model has been describ** 
««^d at some length In that it may be one approach to counseling 
vithin individualizes instruction programs making allowances for^ 



- for a generally autonomous client to a means of providing clients , 
such as the disadvantaged, with insights and attitudes which may 



One other counseling approach will be describ|Bd in, some detail 
because it, was developed to focus on the needs of the disadvantaged 
(although there appears to be no reason why it could not also be 
applied to other groups^ and because it reflects. a need for dif- 
ferential options. This model was developed by Karnes, Zehrbach 
and Jones (1971)* It rests on the assumption of individual differ- 
ences (intellectually ranging from slow to gifted) and recognition ♦ 
of how available options differ in orientation and focus: non-verbal 
versus verbal, person versus work orientation, group versus indivi- 
dual orientation. . 

Figure- 1 has been included as a graphic summary of the program 
ideas based on limited available research findings, the character- 
istics of each program an<| an analysis of client needs. The model 
could be useful in focusing attention of school personnel on the 
_ interaction between the needs of youth and the treatment available. 
For example, one of the needs of the disadvantaged is to be placed 



in programs that wiMr^ange their-attitudes and beliefs. Indi- 
vidual counseling has frequently been viewed as the appropriate 
, treatment. However, many of the attitudes of the disadvantaged are 
derived from theiir peer group* Therefore it is logical for the 



special needs ranging from the single point intervention required 



assist him in influencing his own future. 




FIGURE 1 

Comparison of Nteds and Goals of Disadvantaged with Characteristics of Programs 
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counselor to w6i;k within a peer group. Further, since disadvantaged 
youth are often. Ji^ot Introspective, the content of the Individual 
counseling metlii^ia^^w-lnslght and self-awareness — is not relevant 
Neither are th6 0i^^^^ct concepts nor the unfamiliar vocabulary of 



counseling partij^i^arly suitable. Since the disadvantaged may not 
feel the immediadyio the problem, the treatment lacks relevancy. 



A similar >riia'^y.sis was conducted on the remainder of the 
typical settings ;v l4n suggests that in general the treatment 

offers above-avel^^^$^;fe^ potential while a "G" suggests that the treat- 
ment may be above'^fcrage for the potentially disadvantaged gifted 
pupil. Occasional':3tW| interactions between the needs of the dis- 
advantaged, the tyi)l«i!|fbf program, and the academic goals of the 
individual may tend«(|:l» reverse the meaning of a mark. Also, caution 

^ must be observed whe]||jusing the chart, since local conditions or 

specific conditions m^y negate components of the chatt. For 
example, the presenc'el of an outstanding, low verbal counselor who 

I has "simpatico" with -the disadvantaged might easily outweigh many 

of the other considerations. It is presented here as one of very 

few suggestions for individualizing i'counsellng and guidance options. 

1 

^ The preceding pai^es have attempted to outline just a few of the 

considerations involved with the counseling component of individu- ^ 
alized instructipn programs, especially as they may relate to the 

^ needs of the disadvantaged. The following* observations *have been 

made: f , 

m A significant proportion of the population has been economic- 

> ally and educationally deprived often because of factors 

relating to sex, riice or ethnic status and/or socio-economic 
standing. ^ • 
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• Beyond the v^iables listed above, there is little evidence 
to suggest any differences in ability although other socio- 
culturaL differences do seejw to exist as a result of the 
primary conditions, 

• Proglrams of individual instruction may be an important 
variable in improving the status of the deprived as well 

^as improving the education of advantaged clients, 

• The role of the counselor is significant in effecting such 
a change. Counseling and guidance should systematically 
individualize diagnosis and treatment of clients. 

Evaluation of Individualized Instruction Programs 

Literature dealing with the evaluation of individualized instruc- 

J ^ 

tion is limited in quantity and quality. Articles tend to 'be either 
tod general or too specific. No comprehensive methodology appears 
to have been conceptualized or implemented. / 

Reinhart (1971) discUsses the types of information needed by 
the National Advisory Council of Vocational Education, many of which 
apply to the individualized models of career education. These are: 
Information with greater scope, for example the effects of treat- 
ment on groups of people such as women, young children and the dis-* 
advantaged. Secondly, monitoring information on the achievement of 
national vocational goals is needed, especially the goal dealing 
with uni-Versal availability. Also, information on attracting the 
potential clientele 'and on different hiring practices of local employers 
is needed. Moss (1971) reiterates many of thesa needs, but suggests that 

data must also be available on the potential manpower market, and 

\ ■ - ■ • 
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that this data must be related to information about the potential 

/ 

student body by age, sex, needs, and so forth. ^ 

Moss and others (Welman, 1971? Voelkner, 1971; Thompson, 1973**) * 

attempt to translate these Informeftion needs into evaluation plans 

which tend to be comprised of a series of generalities about tlie^ini-- 

portance of conducting a needs asjsessmenti developing objectives, 

"formative" monitoring of implea^ntation and opera^tions, and 

"summative" evaluation of results. It was not possible to decipher 

how these approaches aace especially suited to either vocational/ 

career education or to individualized instruction. 

Those writers who deal with the evaluation of individualized 

I instruction seem to focus on the problem of finding a measure of 

* 

student achievement. Packard, C1972) concludes that the only real 
measure of achievement should be rate, that is, the time required 

for mastery. Wang and Yaeger (1971) support this conclusion, but 

1 

add that the degree of mastery must also be considered. Conflicting 
opinions about the arbitrary nature of "degreed" of mastery (e.g., 
85% mastery) lead to questions about both rate and mastery as mea- 
sures (Tillman, 1971? Tucker, 1973). Implicit in these discussions 
of rate and mastery is the notion that individualization is a program 
of teacher-designed curricula through which all students progress 
(albeit with possibly different activities) and where the major 

difference is rate. 

ft # 

Both evaluators of individualized programs and writers con- 
cerned with the evaluation of programs for the disadvantaged tend 
to decry the use of standardized achievement tes^. Whitely (1967) 
identifies th^ree principal difficulties with standardized tests when 
used with disadvantaged minority groups. — 
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• They may not provide jreliable dif f ereritlatlon in the 
range qf the minority group's scores, * 

• Their predictive validity for minority groups may be quite 

different from that for the standardization and validation 

* 

groups. / 

• The validity of their interpretation is /strongly dependent 
upon an adequate understanding of thfe^ i|4cial and cultural 4 
background of the group in question. . • 

Clement^ et. al. (1969): say that nonstandardized methods of 
evaluation are often of greater importance than standardized methods 
because they allow the counselor to ascertain the functional capa- 
bilities of the deprived counselee more accurately than would be * 
possible with standardized- measures . 

Since the topic of this paper is individualized instruction 
rather than minority group or vocational educational efvaluatipni 
the former have been* presented only as illustrations of the ar^knge 
of concerns generally related to the assessment of individualization 
within career Education models • The problems are evident^ solutions 
are not. The review of the literature revealed the fpllowing diffi- 
culties : ^ 

0 There is no conceptual model available which distinguishes 
between program evaluation and student evaluation, 
\% Program evaluation approaches are so general they provide 
evaluation guidelines of limited value. 

• Student evaluation procedures are so narrowly defined they 
ignore most of the potential Components of individualized 

, instruct|.on outlined in Chapter II. 

• Sensitivity to issues relating to minorities and other dis- 
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advantaged groups is so great as to nearly cripple attempts 
at objective evaiuation* ^ ^ 

• Appropriate decision-making audiences are rarely defined. 
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Crikicism^ o f Indivi ized Instructibnal Program 

While the thedry of meeting the different eiiucation needs of 

every student in the ways most efficacious for him is so commonly 

accepted as to be nearly bromidic^ specific approaches to individu- 
' alization ar^^not- viewed in so sanguine a manner. A review of the 

literature leadihg to a conceptual model would be incomplete without 
. some discussion of criticism. These criticisms should be considered 

in the assessment' of programs but should hot be viewed as a kind of 

negative definition of individualization. 

^ ■ j , - ■ 

»Pirst^ many writers are concerned that prog:?rams of indiyldualized 
instruction are -too teclyiologically oriented and consequently ignore 
the^ significance of inte^ersonal relationships (Tucker ^ 1973; Duda, 
1970; Tillman, 1972; Nichols, 1972). These writers observe that €he 
development of social skills an^ cooperation are important educatidnal 
goals, that attainment of such ^oals should be facilitated by jpeer 
group interaction and by an observant "child-centered" teacher as 
opposed to a methodology /measurement centered teacher*, Interactions 
i^ust* leave room for disagreement and questioning as well as for 
positive reinforcement. --i^^ 

A second area of concern has to do with what is viewed as too 
much ^ocus on /'pacing", "rate" and "sequence"* 'Tillman (1972) con- 
eludes that s-equence is in the individual's head and prestructures 
ar6 limiting and often inappropriate. Duda's conclusions that 
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content must facilitate the student ■ s need to increase his own 
knowledge and to develop his own synthesis of learning ^tends to 
support this (1970) ♦ Henderson (1972) observes that individualiza- 
tion should be, and often is not, more than self^-study* Tucker 
(1973) says that individualization is more often than not just pacing 

Many of these same writers are also concerned that students 
have a choice about their own education, ^in selection of goals 
and objectives, of learning activities and of evaluation procedures 
and criteria (Tillman, 1972; Duda, 1970; Nichols 1972) . 

One last general concern has to do with evaluation techniques 
in terms ^of the selection of arbitrary and unrelated criteria , and 
the lack of face or content validity in measures of achievement* 
(TiUman, i972> Whitely, 1967; Clements, et. al., 1969). 



CHAPTER IV 

DEFINING AND ASSESSING PROGRAMS OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF SUCH PROGRAMS TO THE CONCEPT OF TRACKING 

Based on| the review of literature it is clear that a very large 
number of considerations are present in defining individualized 
instruction ^specially ais it exists in programs which serve disadvan- 
taged iclients* However, if the definition is to be the construct 
upon which assessment procedures can be built, the definition should 
be as parsimonious as possible. The purpose of this chapter is to 
suggest one definition, to elaborate upon it in terms of program 
components, and to discuss the relationship between individualized 
instruction as it has been elaborated in this paper and some aspects 
of educational "tracking." 

Definition * 

^ A program of individualized instruction is a systematic 
procedure fot determining , on an ongoing basis, client 
needs , interests and aspirations , and for providing 
options to the client which will optimize growth in 
each and all of these three areas* 

Discussion of terms 

----- ■ .. . 0, 

Systematic procedure - This term suggests that a pirogram of 
individualized instruction is a specific plan, either fully or pam 
tially operational based on an enunciated rationale, internally 
cohesive, with established provisions for individualized diagnosis, 
counseling, activities and evaluation. Plans will include objectives 
at many levels of specificity relating to logically determined criteria 

and to measures of achievement by which progress may be gauged. 

* . * (J ' 

* , ' ■» " ♦ * 
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Determining refers to the assessment process. This process 
can be. analyzed in terms of the content which is ass^essed, ma^cimallly 
those individually different characteristics listed by Kapf er" andj 
Kapfer <see page 9) and in terms of the procedures used. These I 
may vary from single standardized achievement measures to multi- 
traitr. multi-method procedures assessing the client more than one way 
on each of the identified characteristics which the program can impact. 

Ongoing - relates to the frequency of assessment. Ideally^ 
as with Rousseau's Emile , each student could have a tutor constantly 
sensitive to his growth and variability. Obviously this ideal 
is impractical. However ^ given that individuals change and do 
&o in an idiosyncratic pattern^ the program of individualized instruc- 
tion must have a system for regularly determining student progress. 

o !i 

While it may be assumed that frequent assessment leads to frequent 
intervention, this is not necessarily so. Sensitive' assessments j 

should also determine when the status quo should be maintained. 1 

I 

The program should have a rationale for the timing of the assessments. 

" . I! 
Needs, interests and aspirations - implicit in this phrase i$ the 

f 

suggestion that a program of individualized instruction should be built 
upon individual choices (interests) but must also address needs, l^or 

I; 

example, basic skills. While 'the point hJk been made that a most lib- 
erally constructed program could accommodate non-participation as|^a__ 

<t " 
choice, the position adopted here is that certain skills, most notably 

reading and mathematics, are so basic to successful living and to opti- 
mizing career choices, that a program may have to insist on student 
achievement in these areas. Aspirations are also significant facets of 
personality assessment. when aspirations are clearly discordant with 



aptitudes^ either too high, or, as In the case of many diisadVantaged 

^ persons, too low. It Is the function of a program of Individualized 

Instruction to assist the Individual In relating his aspirations and 
aptitudes more closely. — 

I Providing options - this phrase Is that most often equated 

with Individualized Instruction. Hopefully It has been demonstrated 
throughout this paper that a program of Individualized instruction 

I is considerably more complex than just the provision of options. 

However, alternative choices are prab^b ly t h e^°mos1r-'Sitrg ni f ica iii^ factor 
in the operational program. It rdust be noted that options should be 

I available in assessment procedures, in the three areas of needs, 

interests and aspirations, in counseling procedures and in evalua*^ 
tlon techniques. Both the number and variety of choices in each of 

I these categories should be assessed. 

Optimize growth - this phrase is clearly related to the three 

.- 

areas of needs. Interests and aspirations. The program should 
^ assist each student in achieving maximal academic objectives, in 

expanding interests and exploring a variety of them, and in select-^ 
ing personal goals which will provide the individual with maximal 
^ opportunities when he exits from the program. 

Tracking and individualized instruction 

^ Presumably if all of the foregoing Issues were considered, 

developed into program componen;ts and Implemented, a system of individ- 
ualized instruction would exist which could take an individual from any 

^ kind^f background, optimize his emotional and mental health, precisely 

define his Interests and abilities, clarify all educational ,tpersonal 
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and occupational opportunities available to him for the rest of his 
life and train him by means most suited to him to capitalize upon 
those opportunities.-. This would seem to be an unrealistic expectation. 
However, some observers have expectations of programs of individual- 
ized instruction^ particularly in career education, which are not 
significantly different from the optimistic picture painted above. 

Many of the critics of career education represent disadvantaged 
groups in society who are rightfully claiming equal opportunities to 
participate in the majority culture's largesse, including not only 
economic advantages but the right to personal fulfillment. Many 
women, for example, protest their relegation to less interesting and 
rewarding careers. Minority groups and the poor protest a system 
which has historically treated them as second class citizens. In the 
opinion of such groups, education has been an important vehicle for 
the promotion of the" middle class white male and they a^e demanding 
not only equal access to this vehicle; but a privileged access which 

may help to compensate fbr deficiencies generated by years of depriv- 

* 

ation. In this context, "education" is many times considered 
synonymous with "college education." 

However, as our complex society continues to evolve, it has become 
apparent that a traditional colle.51^ education is not the catalyst to 
success it may have been in years past. In response to the need for a 
Variety of occupations to meet the demands of an industrialized society 
leading educators have promoted the concept of careei^ education. 
Simplistically, career education is an attempt to define and communi- 
cate to students the vast number of occupational choices available, 
the rewards and disadvantages of the options, the quality of life 
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associated with the choices and the prerequisites necessary to avail 
oneself o£ the careers. A college education is clearly necessary for 
some alternatives, but most certainly, not for all. Individuals unaware 
of the broad goals of career education tend to associate it with 
traditional vocational education. That is, skill training in a limited 
number of relatively less prestigious occupations. This, they claim, 
has always been the pattern for disadvantaged people, hence the charge 
that career education is simply a new title for ••tracking" the deprived 
into flexible, limited occupations. 

It is relevant to consider at this time what the term "tracking" 
infers. In its most negative context it is commonly used to refer to 
a process whereby individuals and groups are guided and/or trained 
educationally and economically under less than optimal circumstances 
with the result being limited opportunities for maximizing life 
styles. Worse, it suggests that those individuals and groups so 
treated are defined on the basis of Irrelevant characteristics such 
as sex, minority racial ot ethnic backgrounds and low socioeconomic 
status. The image which comes to mind is that of a railroad track, 
straight, narrow and inviolable, stretching over Vast distances pf 
terrain. Certainly this situation is deplorable and has occurred 
all too commonly over the years* 

Presumably it is a simple matter to recognize such abuses of 

human dignity and rights* Programs which systematically produce 

students trained in several levels of professions and in which the 

lower categories or most ^ereotypic categories are repeatedly filled 

by persons of disadvantaged status would most probably be accused of 

tracking In the negative sense discussed above. 

A ^ 



However, the Issue Is considerably more complex than the pre- 
ceding paragraphs may suggest. 

' In the first place, accus^^idns which refer to "tracking" should 
be carefully defined. One might make the case that individualized 
instruction with all of its positive techniques and results as dis- 
. cussed throughout this paper is the ultimate tracking system — 
placing every individual onvthe optimal track for him. Appropriate 
tracking is a desirable. goal. The more positive image may be that 
of a railroad switch yard where trains are systematically routed and 
rerouted onto a variety of clearly defined tracks. 

Secondly, "irrelevant" characteristics are not easily defined. 
Certainly race, sex and socioeconomic status per se Would appear to 
be irrelevant. But these variables are very much confounded • For 
example, race and/or ethnic background are characteristics of whidh 
persons in minority cultures ar'e becoming increasingly proud,^ The 
values of these cultures are gaining respect. Persons espousing 
such values are finding a rightful identity in them. Many times these 
values are at variance with the success, aggressions-oriented, values 
typically ascribed to the majority. The impact of such values on the, 
choices of persons in individualized instructional programs must be 
considered before the program can be accurately evaluated. 

Sex is another such confounded variable. * While men and women 
should rightfully expect equal opportunity in making choices of life 
styles, it must al*^o be recognized that men and women today are 
products of a long history of sex-typed rearing. Masculinity and 
feminity are not simple sociological traits to be manipulated^. 
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They are basic personality ' characteristics. Additionally, there is 
little consensus within the anti-sexism ^movement as to what the 
optimum situation would be. The amount of exposure to these "new" 
kinds of attitudes, and an individual's reactions to them, must be 
weighed before programs can be evaluated as "tracking" on the basis 
of sex. Finally, in programs for adults, the presence' and age of 
children and the attitudes of both marriage partners toward careers 
must be considered. 

Socioeconomic status is also a sensitive and difficult variable 
to evaluate. Levels of aspiration may be positively or negatively 
associated with one's experiences, -Also, given the information from 
studies presented in Chaptej? Iii, socioeconomic status does have an 
Impact on ability and apti tude. Unfortunate as this may be, by the 
time deprived youngsters become adolescents and adults the influence 
educational programs can have may be somewhat limited. In this con- 
nection, the position ta ken h ere is that abilities and aptitudes are 
not "irrelevant" variables. This is not to say, however, that special 
attention is unwarranted in the assessment process. The dangers of 
standardized tes-ts have been noted. These instruments are certainly 
not useless, but with clients having the characteristics discussed 
in this section, it seems clear that these should not be the only 
assessment procedures used. 

The problems of breaking the depressing cycles of the disadvan- 
taged are enormous. As a third point, the rights and the capabili- 
ties of educational programs to intervene in the lives of individuals 
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must be considered. If one of the goals of individualized instruct- 
tion is to respect the choices and decisions of individuals, then 
certainly individual choices regarding Apriorities in terms of families 
and values must be paramount. On the other hand, programs must be 
held accountable for assuring that participants are completely aware 
of the options available to them and for establishing with clients 
criteria by which decisions may be^made. 

The capability of the program is also a limiting factor*. With 
realistic temporal and financial restraints no program can be expected 
to be all things to all people, Vtt is the responsibility of the pro- 
gram, however, to apprise all clients , prior to, entry, as to the bene- 
fits and potential limitations of participation. In this regard it 
is also appropriate to note the limited capacity of any short term 
intervention to change values and conditions which have been paramount* 

throughout the life t^f the participant. The* question as to whether 

*■ 

the program has the right to insist on such changes hets been addressed. 
The point here id that it would seem to be unrealistic to expect a' 
short-term program to be able to produce major sociocultural changje's. 

This section of the paper is not intended to rationalizse the 
negative abuses of tracking defined at the outset. Rather it is 
intehHed as an exposition of a few of the complex issues which must 
be considered in a sensitive evaluation of program effects. This is 
neither a detailed nor comprehensive discussion of any one of the 
problems which must be dealt with. Hopefully it will direct the 
reader's attention to the fact that individualized instruction and 
tracking are complicated concepts with implications for both imp- 
lementation and evaluation. 
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Summary j 

To summarize: tracking, In the xiegative sense. Is a process 
whereby a program of social intervention falls to maximize the educa- 
tional and economic opportunities of its participants either by errors 

a • I. - 

of omission or commission. Some observable clues in determining the 

! 

extent to which la program is tracking may be the following: - 

1. Programs providing education for several levels of the 
occupational hierarchy regularly train women, minority groups and 
the disadvantaged for the lower levels of the hierarchy .and rarely 

for the higher levels. . s . 

— ^ ^ 

2. Programs with limited Assessment procedureg"Tf©ir determining 
individual characteristics, e.g., using standardized t4>ts as the*i^ole 
measure of individual status. 

3. Programs with limited or no counseling processes', or with 
counseling" which reinforces limited perceptions of options held by 
participants. 

4. Programs with no established processes for accommodating 

culturally different values. 

• ' ■ . * 

5. Programs with limited counseling prior to client entry tb 

determine program fit with client needs. 

'6. tProgramS </hich focus on the needs of society (e.g., current 

manpower shortages) to the exclusion of individual needs. 

♦ * 

The foregoing definition of individualized instruction as refined 
in the discussion of terms and the considerations relating to tracking 
serve as the basis ^or suggested program assessment procedures. An 
optimal prcgr^m assessment should be able to p:(jovide qualitative as 
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well as quantitative descriptive information about^ the program. 

I 

Ho^^ever, given the scope of the present study only the latter was 
attempted. The procedure was a matter of determining whether 
elements of either individualization or tracking were in evidence. 

The specific methodology employed in the assessment of three 
career education projects and the results of the assessment are the 

} 

topics of the final chapters of ^ this paper. 
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CHAPTER V 

AN APPLICATION OF THE CONCEPTUAL MODEL 
TO THREE CAREER EDUCATION PROJECTS 

Pbllowing the development of a conceptual framework, the 
researchers reviewed operational plans, reports and other docu- 
ments produced by two Experience Based Career Education (EBCE) 
projects and the rural residential model. These * pro jects were 
located in Philadelphia (Research for Better Schools, RBS), 
Charleston, West Virginia (Appalachia Educational Laboratory # (AEL) , 
and Glasgow, Montana (Mountain Plains Education and Economic Develop- 
ment Program, MP}. Based on the document review, key areas of 
inquiry were determined and an interview plan for site visits and ^ 
observations was approved by the appropriate NIE project officer* 
Visits to each of the three sites were scheduled and took place 
between November 15, 1973 and January 31, 1974. 

Prior to or at the time of the site visits^ ARIES conceptual 
model and definit;^ns bf individualized instruction and tracking were 
made available to find discussed with each project staff. A number of 
Inodif ications and clarifications resulted from the incisive comments 
and suggestions made by them. 

k 

Using the interview outlines and questions as a* general guide 

at each site, the researchers attexftpted to identify those project 

■ - 

components essential to an individualized program, at the same time ' 
noting clues or characteristics of tracking that were present. 

The remainder of this chapter has two ^majpr parts: * the first 
is a discussion of the individualized instructional practices of the 
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projects observed and the second Is a brief examination of a series * 
of questions related to tracking. Individualized Instructional prac-* 
tlces were assessed primarily^ ozi a quantitative leather than qiirallta*- 
tlve basis. The key question usually related to whether or not a 
component I system, or procedure was present or available, rather than 
the degre*\^t^ which it was successful. In some instancejB, however, 
the presence or absence of a component is Itself a matter of degree 
and^thus, some judgments intended to be quantitative may appear more 
qualitative in nature. * 

Tracking as a measurable process or characteristic of a program 
was considerably more elusive. At the outset, the researchers 
regarded the term in a pejorative sense as standing at the opposite 
end Of a continuum of individualization. Subsequent consideration 
made it c3^ar th£^t tracking and indllviduallzatldii, were not bi-polar 
ends of the^same continuum. We noted variations of tracking and 
circumstances that warranted or displayed tracking in a constructive, 
rather than a destfiictive or deprecatory manner. 

Tracking was also difficult to observe because often it is the 
result of long established processes of selection, placemei:)t, and 
training that may not be evident unless a more longitudinal review 
of a project were made. 

Meth ods for Collecting Assessment Information 

The underlying assumption of the assessment procedures was that 
more accurate data could be collected if multiple sources were used 
within categories defined by the conceptual model. Sources Included 
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program participants, program staff and administration, program 
plans and documents and individual student records .^^Jilhese sources 
were utilized through grou^ and individual interviews, participant 
observation, and review of documentation and records. 

Intferviews were conducted on site iWith the plfbject administration, 
counsielors and teachers , and groups of students. Relevant aspects of 
the assessment were adapted into an interview form with as much overlap 
(as possible) of questions for the different groups, 

A checklist was developed for review of project documents. "The 
content reflected the conceptual model. 

A sample of student records were examined . To the extent possible 
the records were reviewed to include information on student differences 
in sex and socioeconomic standing . 

Additionally, some student group activities were observed, for 
example, group counseling. 

Background Information Relating to the Three Projects 

Prior to discussing the results of the site visits, each project 
will be eiscussed With a focus on those activities the project was 
engaged in at the time of *the visit. 
RBS 

Like other EE^CE proga^ams funded by NIE, the RBS program was in 'its 
second year of serving students. Focus for the EBCE program^ during 
the second operational year was on stabilization of delivery systems, 
evaluation of processes and products, and documentation to ensure 
replicability Each project was presumably approaching a stable 
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pattern of operation^ yet in both EBjCE projects visited in the course 
of this study, a stable C.E. delivery system Jiad not been realized. 
So long as project personnel see weaknesses or a need for change in 
what they are doing, "stabilization" will probably remain a rather 
fluid concept. This seemed especially pertinent to the EBCE project 
at RBS where rather significant operational changes occurred between the 
first and second years. These alterations iri operational strategy will 
be referenced several times throughout this report, since they have 
important bearing on the counseling and instructional practices about 
which we had a special concern. 

The operational changes in the* second year led to an important 
differentiation in the student of the EBCE program. All 70 twelfth * 
graders had been in the program since it began in September, 1972. 
Some graduated in March, 1974, most in June. These students were the 
full responsibility of RBS's Academy for Career Education, a private 
school without ties to the public school sysliem of Philadelphia. The 
students had no direct or formal affiliation with their previous 
schools. Thus, for this half of the student body all services and 
all instruction necessary for a high school diploma W^re provided! 
within the EBCE PROGRAM. 

The 64 tenth and eleventh grade students new to the Academy in 
September, 1973, were not the exclusive enrollees of the Academy for 
Career Education. They had all come from Olney High School in 
Philadelphia and remained on the rolls o£ that school. Generally 
they attended Olney four days per week for two hours taking elective 
classes. Then they came to the Academy for several hours receiving 
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basic or supplemental instruction and guidance class , a regular 
instructional program aimed at providing information about the world 
of woxkr th^ skills needed in various jobs, and techniques for 
applying and getting a job. (Twelfth graders also took the guidance 
class«T One day of each week students were engaged in career explora- 
tion and on that day the Olney students did not attend classes at their 
high school. State aid, based on average daily attendance (ADA), 
continued to be received by the Philadelphia schools since the students 
? f|om* Olney remained on their enrollment, could return there if they 
It^ft the EBCE program, and were expected to receive their diplomas 
through Olney High* . * 

It was anticipated that after the present twelfth graders left 
the Academy, incoming students would continue an affiliation with the 
Philadelphia schools at which they received most elective subjects. 
The Academy would continue to provide career exploration and speciali- 
zation programs, and to offer basic skills instruction. The public 
schools should continue to receive ADA for students in the Career 
Education program. It was hoped that the public schools would move 
closer to direct support and eventual sponsorship of an EBCE program. 

The ARIES site visit to RES occu'rred on January 29, 30, 31, 1974. 
During the site vi^it the team had access to the full range of data 
accumulated by the project's ev&luator and were able to interview 
those persons in the developmental and operational components of the 
project who were identified as most responsible for the design and 
execution of the EBCE project. In addition, the team interviewed 
students at the Learning Center and were impressed by their responsive- 
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ness and their ability and willingness to articulate their perceptions 
of the program. As in any study based on observations, interviews, 
and accumulation of only a portion of the 'total data available, the 
Observations preseniu^d here only represent a sampling of the project's 
activities, 

AEL ^ ' 0 . 

The AEL program was also in its second year of serving students, ^ 
Focus for the year was on stabilization of delivery systems, evaluation 
of both process a^id product, and documentation to ensure replicability . 
The principal ARIES interest for purposes of the present investigation 
was on delivery systems - the potential for providing instruction 
that was individualized to meet students' needs, desires, and abilities 
and the capacity to offer more than a narrow band of career exploration 
options. . 

The ARIES site visit to AEL occurred on January 15, 16, and 17, v_ 
1974. AEL was formally at the end of a period of development and 
entering a product stabilization phase in which its instructional 
products and procedures should be more fully defined. During the 
visit, it was possible to observe initial activities to familiarize 
and train staff in the use of new materials and in apjblication of a 
strategy for student program development and maintenance. Unfor- 
tunately, some observations and interviews will present a view of 
practices and procedures to the time of the visit and will not reflect 
any experiences of the project with the new products it was introducing 
in the stabilization phase. 
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Mountain Plains 

Mountain Plains was the only project which was "residential" in 
nature* Participants in the program usually relocated their families 
to the Mountain Plains facility, approximately 20 miles northeast of 
Glasgow, for the duration of their career exploration and occupational 
preparation training. 



. The program was geared to. provide career exploratilSnrahd dccupa-- 

tional training in any of five career areas; office education, food 

c 

services, lodging services, mobility ,and transportation occupations, 
and construction and building trades ^occupations. _ (At the time of the 
site visit a sixth atea, education and social services was being 
phased out, and work was being initiated to develop, a "new" sixth 
occupational area of marketing and distribution). 

Responsible for the 'education and training of the students in 
these Various areas was the Occupational Preparation Section, the 
largest of the staffed divisions. Staff in ^liis division served as 
teachers, instructors, coordinators, guides and learning managers. 

Participants were not only of fered exploration and training in 
an area, but at a certain level within that area. For example, the 
office education program was broken down into three sub-^areas and nine 
classified positions. They were: 

A. Clerical . • 



1. file clerk 



2. receptionist # 

o 

3. typist clerk 

4. stenographer 



.5. secretary 
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B* Accounting ^ 

(1) accountant clerk 

(2) cashier , ^ 

(3) bookkeeper \ ' 
C. ' Electronic Computer v . 

(1)^ key punch 

Each position had its own curriculum in which students were 
expected to use LAP's - learning activities packages ^ on an indivi- 
dual basis at their own speed* . 

Each of the above positions had curricula established internally 
based on educational requirements reflecting the attitudes and needs 
of unions, employers or professional organizations. To assist the 
students in meeting whatever educational requirements had been 
established, a Foundation Education section- was responsible for the 
basic skills training. With h^eavy emphases on, the LAP's, participants 
were assiste*d. in t3?^ying to reach, grade levels in reading and/or math 
that had been established fo3t certain job positions. Through recurrent 
testing and reviews, thfe" student was moved through the program until 
he/she reached a basic skills objective . 

A third section. Career Guidance, was responsible for the • 
actual career ekploratioft, and career development of the participants. 
Subdivided into three areas , occupational guidance, work experience 
and career development , this section provided the instruction and 
counseling to assist the student in exploring career opportunities, 
sel6ctin5r a career, getting experience in that career, developing 
himself . to be more marketable for a career and preparing for exit 
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from, the program. It was through Career .Guidance that a six-week 
pekriodic review of the particjypant • s progress was executed. 

A fourth support section was that of Counseling. The counseling 
staff was available^ (from orientation to exit) to assist the particir 
pants in dealing with any problems considered non-academic." Through 
counseling, student* had. Access to group counseling sess|;i:tns (provided 
as a part of the Core Curriculum), or could seek indiv^tiM^^zed coun- 

seling when a need was indicated. r j 

.o . .. . ' I. ^''"^ 

Othter support services available to the studegipjVwere t^aroug^ the 
Health Division and the Home Management and Consumer Education sedtiohs 
During the first five weeks of orientation, all students took part in a 
"family core curriculum" which included coursei^ in health habits and . 
interpersonal and social skills. The staff of each section maintained ^ 
an ongoing contact with participants and their families during the 
program. 

" ' "■'^ ' . % 

^ In addition to the support services division, a division for 

Research and Evaluation wa^ assessing the program" and student develop- 

me'ht within that program and collecting data upon >/hich program 

objectives could be assessed as an aid in program planning. 

At the time of the site visit students stayed in the program an 
average of 9.7 months at an average cost of $14,700 for each partici- 
pant family. >^he project"^ aim was to lower the average length of 
residence to 8h mont^hs and the per family cost to $11,500. 

During the site visit , meetings and interviews were held with the 
ma jot administrators and staff of the various divisions. In addition, 
a review of the available program and student data was executed. 
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Interviews with participant representatives provided additionail infor- 
mation.' At the time of the site visit, the/program staff was in the 
process of readjustment, as some staff, relatively new to the project, 
were involved ;Ln pro^rram curricular changes. In an effort to maximize 
program efficiency, thd .areas of curriculum development and career 
guidance were being revamped. ' 
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Results of 4:he Assessment * * . 

a?his section of this paper reports the results of the ARIES 

ft 

effort to assess the individualization aspects of the three Career 

Educatioji projects in terms^ of the definition presented in Chapter IV ^ 

ii ' 

and to providemrame insight as-^to the functioning of these projects 
in relation to the odncept of tracking also discussed in Chapter IV. 
The discussion is organized around the several elements of the 
individualization definition and around questions related to tracking* 
The e|||otts of the three projects relative to each element will be 
pxoB&pLped in the following order: *RBS| AEL an4 Mouxitain Plainsw 

The elements of the definition are: systematic procedure; . 
determi^^ingi ongoing; needs i interests and aspirations; provide 
options^ and optimize growth. 
1. Systematic Procedure 

This" term, as well as the others , was defined in the preceding 



chapter* Briefly, it sugg^jsts that a program of individualized 
instruction must have a specific plan, based on an enunciated 
rationale, internally cohesive i with provisions for diagnosis, 
counseling treatment and evaluation. The following paragraphs will 
describe the ^sj^sfeematic procedures" for each of the three Career 

Education sites visite d. 

<» 

RBS 

^ Given th^it this experience based program was stilly in developmental 
phases (as all of the career education programs were) it would be un- 



realistic to expect aiiy procedures to be in final form. In fact, to do 

<> 

so prematurely wouldAbe extremely unwise, .Therefore this section will 

.. « . .. ■ .-^ 
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describe those procedures in use at the time of the visit. 

In the area of diagnosis, the primary way in which systematic 
procedures were Employed was in determining student academic needs. 

The basic academic program offered by the project was ILA 
(Individualized Learning for Adults). This program in9luded extensive 
diagnosis of student needs in the subjects of jceading and math. 
Sequenced entrance tests provided a way to determine the level at . 
which a student was working within each skill area. Students' work in . 
the Learning Center was prescribed on the bg.sis of this diagnosis throjigh 
assignment of specific activity sheets. Each student received ^njJivid- 
ually prescribed work tailored to his/her needs. 

There was also systematic provision for entering students who did 
not fteed the ILA program but still required instruction in courses that" 
^ould advance them toward the high school diploma. These students 
participated fn the Supplementary Education program (although it*was 
optional). The diagnostic system in this instance was based primarily 
on student needs and interests. Two factors affected the diagnostic 
process: student need^. for high school graduation and the range of 
options available. For each student this pattern was worked out indi- 
vidually according to needs^ but neither the course activities nor the 
bases for entry appeared as systematic as was noted in the Basic Skills 



area< 



A systematic procedinfe for counseling was hfaing developed. Counsel- 
ing was not completely jftidividualized in that all students were required 
to participate^ but the activities proposed for counseling were geaired 
toward meeting individualized needs much in the manner of the third 
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approach aescrlbed by Merrill and Forest (1970) described in Chapter 

111 of this paper • ^ 

The principal purposes of the counseling activities were listed ai$: 

a. Assisting students in problem solving and career decision making* 
b* Disseminating information. ^ 

c. Helping students do needs research regarding the world of work 
and determining personal requirements for entry into careers of 
their choice.^ 

d. Formulating^ an action plan. 

As has been o|)servedr systematic .treatment options existed in the 

area of basic skills and to some extent in the Supplementary Education 

program. Additionally , the systematic approach to counseling content 

helped to maximize individual counseling needs. A fourth area, and 

perhaps the most significant in terms of this particular project, 

♦ 

related to the systematically selected treatment options in career 
exploration. 

There seemed to be less syst;ematic procedure in this area than in 
the other EBCE instructional components. Students ^chose career 
clusters on the basis of peer influence or tentative preconceptions 
about the work that went on within a cluster. Foir exai^le , in health 
it was noted that a lot of students thought of the populir TV image 
of Dr. Welby, rather than entering the cluster to examine a^ide 
variety^ of health related occupations. 

During an initial orientation students were introduced to various 
clusters by representatives of employers within that cluster. But no * 
systematic decision making process seemed to lead to subsequent choices. 
In the period between one choice and the next one twelve weeks later, 
there was no evidence that students systematically were asked, 
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influenced^ or expected to examine alternative career * exploration 

choices. Further# it was noted that students were asked to list 

areas of career interest on the Holland Self-Directed Search early 

in the school year, but no subsequent activities were directed 

^at exploration of those areas of interest* 

Systematic student evaluation existed in the program. Agairi# 
■i < 
was most evident in terms of the ILA basic skills program. Both at 

the point of entry and throughout his/her sequential development^ 

a strategy existed for identification of student achievement and 

progress upon which future learning activities could be based. 

Furt}ier# an evaluative system existed that provided for changes in 

learning activities by agreement between the student and the teache 

« 

who assigned the activities.. 

£'ew evidences of a systematic student evaluation procedure 
relating to the Supplementary Education program, the counseling 
program, or the career exploration program were observed. 

1 " - C 
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AEL ^ 

This EBCE project was in the process of completing a compre- 
hensive systematic approach which incorporated systems for initial and 
ongoing diagnosis for student needs in academic and career exploration 
as well as the systematic selection and/ox assignment of treatment 
options • The total system included planned evaluation components and 
regular counseling. The procedure is diagrammed on page s's. While 
the model appears to be essentially complete, sone questions remain, 
for example, whether there is a procedure for determining the type, 
extent and content of student counseling. The following paragraphs 
describe specific findings of the site visits 

AS noted at the background section of this report, AEL was 

entering a stabilization phase in the life of the EBCE project. 

During the site visit, staff training and orientation to a "Basic 

EBCE Operations Logic" and to a "Student Program Development and i 

Maintenance Process" that had only recently been completed by the 

project's Design Unit were observed. These syslieias designs (attached) 

» 

utilized some existing practices which had been formalized and do|U*- 
mented for continuing usage. The designs attempt to lay out the 
specific procedures followed with students at several stages-^pre- 
entry, entry and orientation, development arid maintenance, and post** 
program activity. At the time of our observations, the operational 
design was not fully functional. Some components of the design had 
been in use, but were formalized by inclusion in this new operational 
design. For example, student assessment during the entry and drien** 
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tation stage will not vary from previous practices. There was evi- 

t 

dence of similar tests and assessment . schedules having been employed* 
in both the 1972-73 and 1973-74 school ye^ars • The project obtained 
information from school records and student interviews and attempted - 
to determine students* course needs at the time of developing a Student 
Program Profile, 

The principal new addition to the process (which was observed 
only through role play in the staff training session) was a plan for 
career education program planning based on career preference check- 
lists and a worker trait guide. The system is, in part, a result of^a 
separately funded federal project at AEL entitled "Career Decision 
Making," Studen,ts would be assisted in determining the worker traits 
of careers in which they were interested, and in locating other jobs 
which utilized or required similar worker characteristics. The McBee 
Caicd Sort process reduced guess work in identifying wdrker traits in 
various career areas, A guide had been written which associated those 
worker traits with a wide range of career areas that AEL had arranged 
for student' exploration. Essentially, this process allowed for con- 
siderable objectivity in Qareer exploration choices and was expected 
to give more precise options to the student who would make the ulti-. 
mate choice. Finally, a Qross Reference Catalog had been designed to 
assist each learning coordinator in relating job site activities to 
the subject area work done by each student, for example, in English and • 
social studies. The learning coordinator would develop activity sheets 
based on activities the student would be expected to encounter on a 
specific job site. The prescriptive activity sheet, with specific 
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activities chosen at least in part by the student^ constituted the 
student's required work in English, social science, math, or other 
i||^jLect areas determined by individual graduation requirements • 

The process described ahove appeared to be promising, though it 
was not a fully implemented program at the time of the observation. 
Job site analysis, probably a continuous task as cooperating 
employers initiated or discontinued participation in the project, 
was necessary to provide guidelines to the learning coordinators. 
Progress in this task was a prerequisite to devising the Cross 
Reference Catalog > The AEL design provided systematic strategies 
for developing an instructional plan for each student. Progress on 
individual plans was assessed by the learning coordinators. At the 
time of our observation, wide variations in quality and quantity of 
student work resulted from the differing demands of the learning 
coordinators much the same as is seen, for example, when teachers of 
the same subjecjt in the same school apply different quality and 
quantity criteria. 
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Mountain Plains • * / 

H This project was in its developmental phases. Consequently not 

all procedures had been systematically defined. However, at the opera- 
. tional level certain systematic procedures did exist, most notably in 
I the student academic diagnostic procedures, job selection training and 

change/ and in counseling. 

The following is a brief description of the various systematic 
^ procedures: 

Student Selection 

^. Mountain Plains had designed a student selection process which^ 

I while systematic in procedure, appeared aimed toward exclusion rather 

than selection. 

Located within each of the six states are fi^ld coordinatoirs who 
I had, among other tasks, the initial responsibility for recruitnient or 

referral investigations. Mountain Plains state staffs conduct and 
complete the recruitment, interview and selection process for those 
I families wishing to enter the project. The criteria for selection 

appeared limiting and restrictive. The Selection Criteria (see Appen- 
dix C) consisted of various items presented in a negative statementi 
^ for example : — - 

- • No families will be allowed who must pay out more than 
$70/month to cover debts or prior obligations (alimony 
V or child support.) 

• No persons with legal or civil suits pending will be 
allowed unless acceptance by Mountain-Plains will sat- 
_ isfy the legal obligation. 
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• No persons with the following health problems will 
be allowed: 

a. diabetes not controlled or with complications 

b. epilepsy with more than thr.ee seizures per year 
Cf history of previous myocardial infraction with 

congestive heart failure or other complications, 
d. Tuberculosis active or positive X-Ray 
e • Cancer - past or active ; „ 

f. physical or structural disability that restricts 
mobility or requires help from others 

g. active venereal di^eease 

h. malignant hypertension ^ 

i. vision not capable of reading newsprint - 16" to 
18" vision (This will not be a screen out if 
vision is correctable • ) 

Mountain Plains coutatered that the objective of such criteria 
was to "estimate behavior problems. which. cannot be handled by 
Mountain Plains." 

Consequently, those families (participants) selected had been 
screened to such a degree that it appeared only the^ most acceptable 
from among the target population were served, barring many in greater 
need of such assistance. 

2. Academic Diagnostic Screening Procedure - Other briteria^for 
entry into M.P. stated: 

• No husbands/wives/parents will have a reading level 

below 5.0 (WHAT Reading Test) * 
0 No husbands/wives/parents will have a math level 

below 4*0 (WRAT Math Test) 
Students upon entry were given a battery of tests including the ^ 
Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) used to confirm the educational status 
and needs of the participants. 

Aftex review of test results, participants were placed in a 
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Foundations Education program where they were given basic skflls 
education in an effort to raise them to the reading or math level 
necessary for their particular career choice. 
3. Orientation and Core Curriculum 

Following testing, during the first days of entry into the 
program, participants embarked oxi an orientation program of up to 
five weeks in length. / 

Initial orientation involved the introduction to the program 
Staff, discussion of program objectives and assistance in adjust- 
ment to the M.P. environment^. * ■ . 

Following this segment, the participants were involved in a 
more "specific format" of orientation. This process was termed the 
•JFamily Core Curriculum." All participants participated during the 
first few weeks in the program. Some of the courses offered through 
this process were: 

• Health Education - a basic health program given for twenty 
hours over that initial five week period. 

• Home ai^ consumer management - an expansion of an earlier 
consumer education program. The two bourses were aimed at 
developing the participants^^ skills in better home planning 
and management, including banking, budgeting, decorating, 
grooming, consumerism, planning, etc. The Consumer Ed. 
section required approximately ISjhouirs and the home manage- 
ment portion required 20 hours. 

• Career guidance - equipping participants with the materials 
and knowledge necessary to initiate career exploration; to 
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make career choices? to develop Interpersonal skills; t6 
\ develop a "marketable self," etc* During this courser 

students were assisted in beginning their actual explora- 
tion of job and career opportunities through the Mountain 
Plains program. After having sat^ in on group interest 
sessions and having gone through an individualiiied inter- 
M pretation of the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey and the 

General Aptitude Test Battery, the student was then permit- 
ted to explore (by reality testing) - that is to spend a 
day or so with one of the career areas to ascertain if the 
results of the OVIS and GATiB did indicate a possible career * 
slot for the participant. 

4. Counseling - This program offered thp oparticipants a series of 
group sessions where various types of personal, socialor familial ' 
problems were dealt with so that participants wezfe able to concentrate 
on program studies. ' 

5. Career Guidance - A seemingly well defined and strong systematic 
procedure was bbservable in the Career Quidance area. 

Following the first five weeks of orientation and exploration, 
the participant choices of the career areas for in-depth exploration 
and training were reviewed through the Career Guidance group which 
was responsible for many of the Core Curriculum Activities. 

Students selected from the five areas available at Mpuntain 
Plains: office education; food services, lodging service, mobility 
and transportation occupations; and donstruction and building trades 
occupations (a new area - marketing and distribution - was being planned 
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at the time of site visit) . * a 

On selection of these areas, the participa^nt decided on the 
level within the career ladder of that area, for example, in office 

education such levels would include: file clerk, receptionist, 

o 

4Clerk-typist, and stenographer and secretary. There were various 
educational requirements for various positions, so that it was 
necessary for participants to take courses necessary to reach mini- 
mal educational requirements. Students received basic skills instruc*- 
tion through the Foundation of Educatioix section- The courses were 
individualiz^Ld through use of Learning Activities Packages (LAPs) 
and multi-media trailing instruments. 

Hhlle acquiring these basic skills, students also began ^training 
itk the career areas of their ^choice. Training in occupational areas 
relied on individualized approach and lasted ^om si^ to eight months 
or more, depending on the ability and effort of the participant. 

Students were monitored and reviewed every six weeks for the 
purpose of assuring progress in the program. ^ If progress was not 
indicated, participants were counseled to or weire allowed to change / 
areas of exploration and training. 

When a participant decided he was not satisfied with the area 

♦ 

selected or when it had been determined that the^student* s progress 
was not satisfactory as a result of the six week monitoring process, 
then a program change was considered. 

Program option changes were differentiated from program level 
changes, in that the program option change indica,ted a major move from 
one area to the other such as from food services to office education, 
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whereas a program level change was moving Vltliin the area either up • 

' i ^ - ' ■ 

or down the career ladder according to indicated ability and achieve-^ 

- '! " ' 

menti such as a move from re'cepticinist to clerk^typist or secretary. 

If the problem was one of ac4demi*c achievement-*-the student not 
p&ssing the various tests , both basic skills an^ bccupational. educa- 
tions-then the foundation education staff was responsible /for identi- 
fying the causes and suggesting possible solutions. For example^/ ^if 
a union requirement stijpulated its auto mechanics^ should have an e,5 
grade average in reading^ and if a 6.5 reading average was necessary 
to read the manual^ ^^^^ achievement of goals had to be ^assessed in 
lionsidering a program or level change if the participant did lidt pro^ 
gress to an acceptable mlJiimum level. . ^ 

Students were retested or otlfer methods of the individualized 
learning approach were attempted. If progress still was nbt shown# 
the student might be advised* of a program or level change where lower 
reading ability would not hinder his or iier progress. 

If the problem was one of placement dissatisfaction— the partici- 
pant/ for some reason, no longer liked the job for which he was train- 
ing--the Career Guidance division was responsible for assi^ing the 
student in evaluating whether or not a program or level change^ was 
indicated and if so to what area or level. The Career Guidance staff 
relied on various assessment tools to help identify the problem or 
the solutions. A review of such test results as the OVIS or the GATE 
might be indicated or additional instruments such as the PersonajL 

Orientation Inventory, the Mooney Adult Problems checklist or the 
« 

16 P.F* might be used in planning the next move of a participant. 



Although job exploration was encouraged at Mountain Plains and* 
three changes were possible for each student/ there was a concern 
about those participants who are identified as "chronic program 
goers" (People who move about the country taking ^vantage ^ fed- 
erally sponsored training programs) or the "hangers-on" j[people 

* • 

who find their houses and their lifestyles too nice to leave.) It 
'ls\feareQl that those students use the program change "at the last 
minute" to prolong their stay. Coufil^eling staff members documented 
som^ participants who had employed such a technique to extend their 
stfiy from approximately one year to eighteen months. 

Because of the costs which this entailed/ the career guidance 

/ * 

v^nLt monitored the progress of students every six weeks in cooperation 

/ 

witjii the Foundation Education and the Occupational Preparation staff 
to Identify such problems as early as possible. 
2 . Determining 

This element/ as defined in the preceding chapter/ relates to the 
type of assessment process employed. The preceding section focused/ 
in part/ on whether or not any systematized procedure for diagnosis 
existed in the three projeci:s. Here the focus is on the scope and 
type of assessment ptocedurep. 

RBS , . « 

The assessment process at RBS had a well developed program for 
assessing student needs in the Basic Skills program and to a lesser 
extent in the Sjipplementary Skills program. The *basic Skills program 
at RBS afforded the most direct relationship between student assessment 
and instructional prescription. Each o^^ent took an Entrance Te^t 
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and from tlie results he was scheduled into any of eight levels 
within five skill areas of reading and eight skill areas of math. 
The student could demonstrate sufficiently high skills to bypass 
basic skills instruction or pould receive enrichment activities 
related to reading and math. The key to this entire process was 
the ILA program, which was developed at RBS. 

The project held as a major goal the ability to get each 
student to the high school diploma level. This necessitated, in 
part, determination of credits needed to satisfy state course 
requirements. It also meant that some elective courses had to 
be available for the students who were twelfth graders in the 
program. The Supplementary Skills program provided ongoing assess- 
ment of student needs, developed course options for them, and aided 
students in satisfying high school requirements. This component 
will probably phase out of the RBS program if an enrollment pattern 
is maintained in which new students come from a Philadelphia 
high school. They could take various electives at^their home high 
school ^nd satisfy course requirfements in ^reas like physical 
e&ucation and* driver training. 

Counseling assessment appeared to have measures for determin-^^^ 
ing student interests and aspirations although it was not clear 
if. 1:here was a systematic procedure either for raising student 
aspirations or for making them congruent with abilities. 

Counseling and Guidance conducted it RBS focused on provid- 
ing a set of experiences aimed at personal and job skij.1 develop- 
ment. ^ In the area of personal developmen*^ for e^cample, a 
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curriculuml approach had been developed that began with a self- 
aesessmentj examined ways the program could help overcome identified 
deficiencies and formulated an action plan for meeting students' 
goals. In another guidance curriculum unit, students engaged in a 
personal position audit, another attempt to .examine where they were, 
where they wanted to go, and how to get to where, -they wanted to go. 
Both standardized tests and non-normative exercises were included 
in this process. The design of material^ in the guidance and counsel- 
ing areas gave evidence of careful attempts at both s^f-and counselor- 
assessment procedures. Time constraints did not allow Tbhe teaiii to 
view counseling and guidance sessions in process. However, the 
mechanics for assessment activities were present in prepared cur- 
riculum guides . 

Assessment procedpr^i^s related to Career Exploration were not in 
evidenc^v In this area, students appeared to enter cluster areas 
based on their desires and interests. However, formal measures or 
standard assessment procedures for determining tho$e needs and 
interests either were absent or were not visible as determinants of 
placement, j That is, other than the student expressing an interest, 
often based on sketchy knowledge ''of what a cluster might encompass, 
we observed no strategies by which regular assessment procedures led 
to career exploration placements. It should be noted that most 
students whp were two years in the program would examine six of the 
twelve clusters that had been defined. * Unlike some EBCE programs, 
there seemed little repetition of a cluster area over the two years 
in thejprogram unless the student reentered one on a specialization 
basis. Thus, the range of experiences provided a broad sampling of 
available options even though there appeared to be few formal 
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procedures for aiding the exploration choice . One of "the ways this 
I choice was reportedly made was through direct student and counselor/ 

, coordinator meetings. While we did .not witness such sessions, we met 

with a number of students i^ho particularly noted the more limited 
I access to counselors this year than last. This was due partly to a 

changing role for the counselor and partly because the counselors 

were physically removed by several blocks from the Academy. 
I . AEL ^^ 

The assessment procedures at AEL seemed t^ be somewhat more 

limited than those at RBS partly because the latter used the ILA 
I program which incorporated extensive academic assessment/ and partly 

because the AEL program served 12th graders only, thus limiting the 

amount of supplementary course work (and corresponding assessment), 
I which had to be completed for high school graduation. 

Primary diagnostic procedures included a determination of courses 

needed to complete the graduation requirements of their Kanahwa 
^ County high school, a review of school rBcords which contain subject 

\ grades, test scores and other demographic data, and administrat^^ion 

of the Kuder Preference Test and the Iowa Test of Educational 
^ Development (ITED) . For the Career Education component, studen1:s 

listed c^areer areas, if any, i^ which^ they had a special interest or 

desir^e for information. 
^ In designing the Student Program Profile, not all of the above 

data was utilized. It required four to six weeks €o obtain test 

results on the ITED. A student's program was well underway by the 
^ time these re^^ults were obtained, so that the contribution of the 

ITED served more of an e»valuative than prescriptive purpose. *^ 



Much controversy has arisen over the use of standardized ability 
tests. None was observed in the diagnostic procedure at AEL and very 
little information of this nature was available on each student. On 
a sample of ^4 of 45 current students, no I.Q. measure was»^^und in the 
records for 12 of them (50%) . For those where scores were shown, ij 
was usually an Otis or btis-Lennon group I.Q. test given in gr^de 




It seems unlikely that student ability measures provided a significan 

V 

I input to the design of individual studei^tf .programs . 

As has been observed, AEL enrolled almost exclusively students 
in grade 12. The xeason for not enrolling 10th or lltH graders was 

I cited as due to the uncertainties of program continuation funding for 

ensuing years. Also, by enrolling students who are in' grade 12, they/ 
are virtually assured that the student will be over 16 years of age 

I and will be eligible for placement on job sites with fewer Pair Labor 

Standards ^ct (FLSA) restrictions. Choosing students within their 
'last year of high school matriculation further delimits the range of 

H academic requirements that must be served. Almost all students needed<& 

some form of English or communications work for completion of state 
requirements for graduation. Other basic instruction in math, social 

I studies, and natural science was offered, but math and science courses 

such as trigonometry, calculus, and physics were not available and' 
students who needed or wanted such courses were not encouraged to en- 

> roll in EBCE. The need for extensive diagnostic procedures ^n the^e 
supplementary areas did not appear significant. Discussion with AEL 
staff revdaled that major emphasis in program planning was placed 

> on student interests and desires. However, the assessment techniques 
for determining such interests and desires appear to be rathel: limited. 
On an initial information form completed during recruiting sessions. 



students were asked to list areas of career interest. In a sample of 
24 pa'rticipants , 18 listed* one or mare career interests. Ten listed 
3 or more choices.; The attempt to detemine student exploration 
, activities appeared to emanate most directly from these stated desires 

■ i both in the program's past procedures and in the newly established 
design. For students who were undecided or uncertain about their 
interests, discussions with learning coordinators or counseling staff 

i . ■ 

^ presumatbly determined the caree;^ exploration area in, which initial 

experiences should occur. Ael practice would seem to suggest that 

4k • r. 

students* choroes or any expresrsion of interest in a job area would 

I ... .... ■ ' « - ' • ^ .^.^ _ . ' f ' . 

, be the primary pl^cemient determinant. The project arranged tours 

of sites for small groups of s4:udents in order for them to observe 
some of^ the types of work that could be explored. Among 64 employer 
sites participating in 1972-73, six sites were used almost exclusively 
for student tours. %hey included a legal research and defense group, 
— ^^^n electric cbmpany, a telephone coitipany, a state government agency, * 
and a restaurant cjhain. Other tours to a variety of sites were 
used to enlarge students' careet perceptions . 

Mountain Plains 

♦ — ■ I. 

i , .. 

The academic and guidance assessment processes of this project 

' / . '■ ^ ■'■ ^ ■ • 

were:^described in the section dealing Vith "systematic procedures # " 
-- In addition to these assessment components, the counseling section 
at Mountain Plains also .employed a rathel: extensive diagnostic pro- * 
cedure. T-h^ Career Guidance, section, worked with the Counseling unit 
in determining -interests and aspirations as well as social . and ^mo-* 

tipnal needs. 

^ ' .* ^-^ 

' ' ^" " / 

These €wo groups worked together in the initial orilentation of 

■ students to^the project and in the continued effort to teach students 
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the materials nec<bss^ry to make career choices and to resolve personal 

and family problems during the time that they were at M.P. DuJ?ing the 

orientation, they tried to stress that it was a career education rather 

than specific technical training that they wanted students to receive. 

They stressed interpersonal skills and ability to present oneself 

in a marketable fashion; they attempted to get the students ' goals 

straight and to raise their aspirations. After initial testing on 

the Ohio Vocational . Interest Survey and the GATE, students moved into 

the family core^ required courses. An attempt was being| made to move 

the guidance curriculum away from a hard core curriculum program into 

activities which were more meaningful to the clients in reviewing 

work areas in which they would be interested. Guidance was defined 

as information giving, sometimes through group processes. In these 

initial activities, students tended) to have few decisions in the worlt^ 

that they did because it was a prerequisite to making later cajreer 

choices or occupational preparation decisions. It was indicated that 

role playing and socio-drama was utilized in group work in the career 

ddcjLsxon making'^processes . They set up a mock situation and then had 

.J ^ tj 
tlfe people function or act out roles within this mock situation. 

A new piece of the career guidance curriculum involved a unit called 
The World of Work in which students would be once again given train*^ 
ing in how to apply for jobs, how to interview for jobs, and other 
subh personal characteristics or qualities needed. in acquiring employ- 
ment. ^ 

In the counseling area, an attempt was being made to involve 
people more and more in group j^rocesses rather than in individuall^d"^ 
counseling. It was s^i^ that many of the clients could very quicklj/ 
and easily become dependenjb upon counselors, and an effort was being 




made to reduce the possibility or the frequency of such dependeney,v 
The counseling department used an assessment procedure which included 
the following tests: 16 Personal Orientation Inventory, jaoohey 

Adult Problems checklist, and a.lopal questionnaire. The choices that 
individuals had for counseling included group or individual counsel- 
ing witli or without the spouse present 
3. Ongoing basis 

As aefined previously, "ingoing" re lasses to the frequency of 
assessment. This doe^s not suggest that frequent intervention is 
essential, but rather that there is recognition of the need to con- 
tinously examine student progress and placements. 
RBS 

The most systematic ongoing assessment occurred in this program 
primarily , as a reS^ult of the involvement with the ILA program which 
incorporated ^ continuous monitoring evaluation mechanism. A note- 
book was maintaine4 for every student engaged in basic skills' work. 
The student* s placement in various ILA activities was recorded and 
when students completed each performance objective, they proceeded 
to the next. When a given levQl was completed, students moved« to 

the next higher level. Usually, they were expected to achieve the 

'.(3. 

"objectives within all a|:eas of math or communications skills at a given 
level before going to the next level. For example, students would not 
be* likely to move to a higher level in addition-subtraction unless O 

they had also t:ompleted the applications objectives at that level. ^ 

" * «> " 

The IL^ approach required a regular review of student progress and 
appeared responsive to the criterion of ongoing assessment. 

The -frequency of assessment in the Supplementary Skills program 
appealed to be mainly a function of course completion. 



The frequency of assessment as it was a part of the Counseling 
Guidance program appears to have been hampered this year as a result 
of the location of the counsel^s. 

The counselor/coordinators, positions that were subcontracted 
to the Chamber of Commerce, were housed in a building several blocks 
from the Learning Center. Each week several of these persons presented 
guidance classes to groups of 10-15 students at a time. In addition 
to their responsibilities for coordinating the career exploration 
portion of students' activities, their role included direct personal 
counseling with students. One-to-one involvement with students seemed 
critical to maintaining an awareness of the problems and needs of 
Students. Yet the placement of the counselor/coordinators made it 
difficult for them to be continuously aware of student concerns. Not 
only in personal matters, but also in the career exploration program, 
it was important for student reactions to be regularly and openly 
perceived. For the same reasons noted above, students reported they 
did not talk much with counselors about their progress and response 
to their experiences in the various career clusters. 

Within the area of Career Exploration the need for frequent assess*- 
ment beyond that which was regularly scheduled (every 12 weeks) was 
mitigated somewhat by the frequency 6f changes within clusters. 

students at rbS usually engaged in exploration in three clusters 
each year^ If a student entered a cluster and found that he did not, 
for whatever reasons, wish to continue, it was indicated that he could 
change but that was definitely not encouraged. Each 12 weeks a new 
cycle began. and within each cluster students went to the same employer 
only three or four times. Thus, any dissatisfaction at a given site 
was likely ^to be dissipated by alternating to another site every few 
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weeks. The projeqt seemed sensitive to students' desires, but did not 
I encourage frequent chang6.s- in career explorations. 

AEL • - . . 

Although it appeared evident that program interventions occurred 
I frequently for .students in this project, it vas not clear to what 

extent these cHanges were the result of frequent assessments of student 
needs and progress or to what extent they were routine scheduling 
I changes. 

In the area of Career Exploration a review of weekly work plafis 
for our sample of students indicated a pattern of frequent site 

I exploration change. Records displayed program activities over 

approximately 16 weeks of the 1973-74 school year. For students wl^o 
had been in the program for the full 16 week period, the minimum 

^ number of sites explored (i.e., at least three days on site) was two. 

(One exception was a boy who had beejn in the program slightly over a 
month who had had one assignment.) The modal number of site,s ex- 

> plored was five 'and the average was 3.9. The records showed that 

fifteen of the twenty-four students had repeated a second stint at a 
previous placement, though not necessarily on consecutive assignments. 

^ Many of these went to different job areas at one location. For example, 

a Student might move from the emergency room to the physical therapy 
section of a large hospital. We counted this as one placement, but* 

^ it was apparent that ongoing assessment occurred to modify the place- 

ment. In other instances , students returned to the same gp^neral 
duties at the same location because of a need to obtain inc^j^ information 

^ about the site and its care^er potential. No evidence was observed 

in which ^a, student remained at a single^ site longer than three weeks 
without review and reassignment to that same site or to another 



station. Learning coordinators were reported to visit students* 
employer sites, and a few reports were noted in the files of such 
site visits. However, in no instance did we locate more than ohe 
per file despite the fact that the average number of sites explored 
was nearly four. (A secretary reported that some reports of site 
visits during the preceding two weeks had not yet been filed.) The. 
data would seem to suggest that learning coordinators (there were 
seven* listed on the organizational chart) did not routinely visit 
each student at each employer site. 

At the same time that a student explored"^ an employer site, he 
had other school, assignments. Some were to be done in concert with 
his career experience. For example, an English assignment might 
include interviewing and writing a report on the work of a specific 
department administrator. A science assignment may include partici- 
pai:ing .in and explaining the procedure for blood analysis in a hospital 
laboratory. Other school assignments required that the student attend 
the learning center. Records we reviewed showed that each student spent 
at least one day each week at the learning center. There it was pos- 
sibl« to work in the learning lab on activity assignments', to meet 
with counselors and/or ^learning coordinators, and to practice in the 
typing lab. It appeared that academic assessment occurred on about 
the same frequency cycle as Career Exploration |assessment. The specific 
system and content for academic assessment was not evident. 
Mountain Plains 

As has been discussed in the preceding sections, the Mountain 
Plains project has mechanisms for the ongoing assessment of students 
in the areas of career selection and achievement and in counseling. 



Studej^t achievement of curriculum objectives seemed to be the Ifeey 
to evaluation of the appropriateness of original job selection. When || 
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lack of progress was observed, the career guidance and counseling 
sections wor^ced with the student" to determine whether problems were 

le result of Inappropriate job selection or If they were related 
to personal pro&lems. This process has been described earlier 
(p. 71). - 
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4« N^eds, Interests! Aspirations 

Much emphasis has been placed on student academic needs 
throughout this paper. It has been our; position that wh:*le forced 
choices may be inconsistent with the theoretical concept of total 
individualization, certain skills (most notably reading and 
mathematics) are 'so basic to successful living and to optimizing 
career choices a program may have to ln£;ist on student achievement 
in those skills and provide appropriate instruction time. Student 
needs are not limited to basic skills, however. Other academic 
requirenients are al6o needs which the program should accommodate 
and, of course, students have social and personal needs to be met. 

In the context of career education, student vocational interests 
would seem to be the most sigtHficant Interest atea to be 
considered. However, the programs must also take student interes.ts . ^ 
into account in the selection of adademic programs and materials. 

The problem of inappropriate levels of aspirations especially 
among women, minorities and the disadvantaged was discussed at 
some length in Chapter III. The primary points of emphasis were 
that programs should assess aspiration and ability levels carefully 
in order to both maximize congruence between them and to attempt to 
raise the aspirations of those students who appear to h^ve settled ^ 
for too little. 

RBS ; ' ... ' ' 

Ba8c4 on the definition of individualized Instruction adopted * 
in this study, Ifc. appeared the RBS program was in concer t'^wlth the 

U 
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position enunciated herein regarding basic skills instruction. That 
program has already been discussed but it is important to note - 
again that Ihe structured jjjpasic skills format aiid required partici- 
pation for those with low achievfemerit in these" vital communications 
and math areas represented responsivenes«^to student needs. Beyond 
academic needs in the arqjas of basic skills, efforts were made to 
accommodate both needs and interests in the supplementary skills '''^ 
program and in the elective^ourses provided in the regular high 
school. ^ 

Students needs were exhibited on another level when they came 
with personal, social, and educational problems to the school staff. 
Staff people appeared to be aware of and sensitive to those student 
needs and seemed to take extra minutes to respond to student's concerns. 
Moreover, the students interviewed were open and willing to share 
their feelings about the EBCE program. The environment in the learn- 
ing center seemed conc^ucive to a sharing of feelings and ideas, which 
suggested existence of an open atmosphere in which student interests 
would be heard and responded to. 

In contrast., recall the separation of the counselor/coordinator 
group from the learning center. The individual counselors with whom 
we visited showed concern for students' career exploration needs and 
their personal aspirations. Yet when a student had'^a pressing problem, 
he could not easily express it to tKe counselor/coordinator staff. 
Instead, he was more -likely to disJcuss the problem with learning 
center staff, with peers, or to ref^ess or interhaliae his needs. 
A relocation of the counselor/coordinator staff would bring them 
more actively into a position of ongoing interaction with students. 
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In our visits to EBCE sltea^ including khS , there did not appear 

0 

I ^ 

to be any unique or specially scheduled activities designed to modify 
student aspirations. One staff person at RBS viewed the entire career 
exploration program as a mechanism for changing attitudes and aspira- 
tionis. He noted that the intent of ex£>loration was to give students 
exposure to a full range of jobs in a given location and at three or 
four locations within each cluster. In two years in the program a 
student could ^explo^e six clusters, up to. 25 job sites, and the wide 
varfiety of ^ jobs that would exist within those sites. It was felt 
thdt this entire process specifically strives to provide experiences 
tlijkt will impact upon studepts* goals. 

The RBS cluster approach is based on an "institutional approach" 
a^ opposed to an "occupational approach." The former emphasizes 

I 

c0mmon work function^and occupations within categories that cut 
ifcross institutional lines. For example, bookkeeping and accounting 
:unctions would be found in nearly every enterprise in some form.' 
/The RBS "institutional approach" has grouped employers under twelve 
clusters as follows: 

1. Communications and Media 

2. Health 

3. Manufacturing 

4. Government and Public Service 

5. Marketing and Distribution ^ ^ 

6. Transportation 

7. Construction 

8. Apparel 

9. Utilities <%, 
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10. Labor 

11. Finance 

12. Education and Personal Development 

A student who participated in a* given ^uster would gain ex- 
posure , to the wide range of jobs related to that cluster. In health, 

♦ 

for example r he would observe functions ranging from basic custodial 

jobs in maintaining a hospital to techAical jobs in laboratories to 

professional level jobs such as nursing, pharmacy, and physician 

activities. T^at range within each cluster, it was argued, does much 

to broaden the interests and modify the asi)irations of students, with 

out imposing external values on students. There seemed' to be some 

reluctance to ^design and initiate programs which were specifically 

intended to alter and "upgrade" the aspirational level of students. 

, The rationale for this position at RBS migJit be related and 

referenced to their guidance philogophy. Thai: position was that an 

* 

individual should have freedom and responsibility to make decisions. 
The ability to make those decisions is based on information and ex- 
perience which the organization provided throughr its developmental 
and educative functions. "A student is helped not only to deal with 
immediate concerns, but to identify more deeply who he and what 
he might become." (Career Guidance Unit Background Information, I. 
A Rational for Guidance. 1 
AEL 

It has been suggested that some basic skill Instruction may 
have to be required for students with limited foundation skills in 
areas such as reading and arithmetic. In accordance with instruction 
of this ^ott, it is nece.ssary to diagnose , the learners'*' current 
skills and abilities' and then to design a prescriptive program of 



remediation, if necessary. Participation by the student in such 
^ a program will, in some instances, have to be imposed as a require- 

ment of EBCE matriculation* However, in the AEL program no standard 

r . 

diagnostic tests of school achievement were observed, nor were 

* -i 

^ group or individual tests of ability used to get a global view of 

what might be expected from each student. Every student had an 
opportunity to display his skills and abilities without pre-judgment 

^ and such an opportunity for open choice and exploration seemed appro- 

^ priate for students, many of whom have experienced frustration 

and failure in the p^st. When new frustrations arose out of EBCE 

I matriculation that were the product of limited basic skills, an 

individualized mechanism or program to remediate or improve those 
skills seemed lacking. 

I However, tiie AEL program placed major emphasis on student 

interests and desires in program planning. Specific learning 
activities to satisfy high school re<iwirements were designed and 

I monitored by learning coordinators. These people had a rasponsi- 

•*bility for tailoring the assignments to individual students and 
for establishing quality and quantity requirements to fit each 

I student* The project required that each student select^two 

subcpncepts each nine weeks from one or more of the five concept 
areas it offered (social science, natural science, mathematics, 

^ communications, and career development) depending on the subjects 

in which the student needed credit. Within any subconcept (there 
were 122 to choose from) , the student selected at least two 

^ instructional objectives to complete during the nine week period. 

The process was primarily one of student choice of objectives for 
quarterly concentration, with jud^gment of accomplishment left to 
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the individual learning coordinators. Some problems^ arose in 
this procedure , since not all L.Cs were expert in all subject 
areas. Indeed^ in the first year of operation^ the L.Cs (formerly 
called program managers) were employed because of knowledge or 
skill in a given subject area. One L.C. in reporting a student's " - 
work for the first nine week period in 1973-74 noted that the 
student was doing well in higiier algebra "so far as he could 
determine." While his observations were more exact in other 
subject ^reasr his lack of expertise apparently limited his ability 
to make a precise appraisal in this one area. That was neitheij 
unexpected nor unpredictable ^ since few persons would possess a 
full range of information across the 28 courses which AEL lists 
for high school credijb. No mechanism was observed or described 
to us by which certain technical areas were regularly assigned to 
L.Cs who had specific academic training^ for example^ in chemistry^ 
algebra^ or economics. 

As was observed^ aspirations are also significant facets of 
program individualization. When aspirations are discordant 
with aptitudes r the program should assist the individual in 
resolving the discordance. One way such resolution can be achieved 

is through personal counseling to consider th^ availably alterna- 

I 

tives. In the AEL program each learning coordinatoi? held a 

counseling responsibility. In addition^ a senior staff member 

« 

at the doctoral level worked directly with students on the resolution 
of j^ersonal problems either involving some aspect of their daily life 
or in career exploration decision making. Two other poisitions 
were filled by counselor/coordinators, both of whom were reported 
to have had previous counseling experience. At least ten people 
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in the EBCE proaram thus had assigned responsibilities which included 

I counseling o£ situdents having personal or career choice problems. 

Given that one of counseling's principal goals is to assist each ^ 
student in optimizing career goals ^ AEL provided a significant 

I level of counseling assistance. 

Another way to view career aspirations is to record changing 

■'^ ' ' student goals through the course of an EBCE program. One staff 

\ member at AEL examined the stability of scores on the Kuder 

Preference Test for 1972-73 students. The test was administered 
three times 'during the year but nd significant changes were 

\ noted. Another instrument used in 1972--73 w^s the Career ' 

Development Inventory which is intended to examine maturation in 
career decision making. The results of administration ^of this 

> inventory are discussed in AEL*s report number 37 - Analysis of 

% Scores on the Career Development Inventory # September # J.973. The 
measure suggested good gains in maturity during the first semester 

^ of 1972-73. Neither the continuing student^ nor those who entered 

in February of 1973 showed any significant change when revested ' 
again in May^ 1973. It should be noted that changes on such tests 

' do not necessarily xmply increasing aspiration, perhaps only 

greater realism. It was reported tha,t the objective of the EBdE 
program was to encourage realistic career choices, a concept not 

^ synonymous with increased aspiration* The stated educational goals 

of AEL indicated their desire to develop in students the "ability 

to make appropriate career decisions" and to "become knowledgeable/ 

\ ^ 
about careers, jobs, and the job market." 
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Mountain- Plains 



It was observed that much emphasis was placed o|x--i1iitial 

* ,/ ■ . ...^-""""''^'''^ 

and ongoing assessment prbcedures rela'b jL 3£e--^b need interests 

I ^ ^ — ^ ^ ' - ' 

and c^^spir^tions in this^ projeot . ThAs emphasis may be related to 

' \ — ' ---- •■ — 

the fact that this program was not X\ the business of helping 

adolescents explore, career options, but rather in the serious 

training of adults, most of whom have family responsibilities, to 

furiction in the. real working world upon exiting from the program. 

Additionally, the project dealt daily with the social and 

vocational problems of the disadva^ntaged (both men and women) , 

the population from whom the project's clientele are 

drawn. The determination of needs has already been described-,^^} 

however, this project dealt with* unique problems (as compared to other 

Career Education projects) relating to interests and aspiratiojis.^l^ 

In terms of interests, one major problem this project faced 

related to people previously mentioned and ;ref erred , to as "program 

goers." When a student expressed an interest to move to another 

area and chang'e his plan, the project encojuraged that h^ explore in 

several ^areas, see what was going on there, and* learn about the 

* - * ♦ ' ■ '"■ ^ ■■ 

.- ^ ' ' . » 

demands of differenjb jobs, before a plan change was implemented. The 
problem that continued to plague the project was. 'that not^ everyone 
mov^d to the end jpoint of his training program. The project staff 
took the position that whether or not the final goal was accomp- 
lished, there should be some benefit to the student through'^his 
participation in the program, and his ability to go out and get 
a job should be enhanced. 
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i" The probl.em of dealing with student interests was especially 
confounded at Mountain Plains in dealing with the minority groups. 
Approximate ly twenty^fx)4ir-^>^r43^nt of *MVp~.~s4:ud^^vts— aj?e--mi-neri-ti6s ^ 



most l y Amer i can Ind ia n s.. ... .T lia^ hQ^i^^es—^ 



and other mino^itiejs were said to closely resemble those of white 
males. However , fewer minorities finished the program than was 
true proportionai:ely for white males or females. It was stated 
that many Indians felt they might be ostracized if they learned a 
tra4e or a skill and theri had to leave their previous culture in 
order to utilize that skill. This is an almast inevitable result 
of the training since the kind of trainiri§ offered and the kinds | ^ 
of skills obtained may not. be marketable on Indian reservations 
and may require jobs within nearby cities , sometimes major metro-- 
politan areas. Indi^ retention in thd project was said to be 
inversely related to the distance of M.P. to their reservation.. 
The closer the reservation was i:o Glasgow, the more likely they* 
were to return to the reservation and resign the project. 

In terms of aspirations, it was noted that many participants 
come with expectations that are too high and expect to^ be 
transformed at M.P. in short order. A few people such as minorities 
and women may often come in with expectations thatare too low 
and the job with them is to raise their aspirations. White, migrant 
type males, people who have moved around a good deal in jobs in the 
past, tend to see the program as one that will train them for jobs 
at a very high level, such things a6 lawyers*^ and scientists. These 
people were said to have very low ego strength who tended to oyer- 
compensate by setting impossibly high goals:! It was noted that many 



of the men at the project wanted their wives in jobs which were more 



n 



I 



of a subservient nature, and resented the wives becoming so skilled ^ 
that they could operate Independently. 

• !^ Indian wives were said to have particular difficulty at 



0 , 

M.P. because they were part^of an extended family and , found that 



completely lacking at M.P. Some of them went back home to the 
reservation and often forced their husband to resign the project a\id 
join them. In an attempt to comb4t this, the project was working 
on a community development effort where Indians interact with one 
another as a kind of Indian Union group. 

While all training opti<3ns were open^ to women, most women came , 

to the Mountain Plains program thinking about jobs which have 

J) 

traditionally been fiired by women. Thfs was illustrated by the 
fact that the ma jor^ proportion of women go into office education 

\ 

occupations. Not only the woman's attitude about the job, but 
frequently her^husband' s pbsition as well tended to determine where i 
. she chose to receive her training. Additionally, the types 

of jobs available to women in their home towns affected their choices. 
One area where women took a good deal of work in the past was the 
area of social service aide. However, because of government cuts 
in such programs nationwide, the market for such jobs has shrunk 
remarkably. M.P. discontinued that ptogram. 

Only three to five women have been in drafting and only one 
or two in small engine repair! Some, will probably go into mar- 
keting and distribution when that cluster is developjed. 

In the practical application of as^irational levels, it was 
stated that some job cli;isters have lower status, for example, food 
services.. It was indicated that many of the students had previously 
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vorli^ed In restaurants as waitresses, coaks and dishwashers and 
generally had a bad image of the food services area. They 'did 
not think about the high level chef , but identified rather with 
the hash slinger, short order cook, br o th e r men i a 1 h e Ip found 



in a food services establishment where bad hours and other 

working conditions are no^ always favorable. It was noted that 

,a few significant successes had occurred in a oouple of areas 

such as motel management, and there was a major rush on the part 
of many students to enter this program. 

^ 5. Providing options 

This component is the single one most frequently equated with 



individualized instruction. JVs defined in Chapter II, a compre- 
hensive system of ijndivi'dualized instruction in a career 
education project should include a variety of options in the areas 
of academic instruction, career exploration, and counseling* , 

RBS 

The basic skills program Hks been discussed at length as has 
the range of instruction available to students within the ILA 
mathematics and communications skills areas. Students who complete 
these programs successfully should possess, at a minimum, ninth 
grade level skills. It should be observed, however, that in the 
ILA program (as in other pre-designed curricula) once the student's 
deficiencies had been ascertained and a prescription developed, 
the •instructional objectives and learning activities were limited. 
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All students with similar areas of d^fic|^ency proceeded through 

the same instructional comp^ents* At this point the major individ- 

l 

ualized feature appeared to be the rate of learning. 



A more extensive series of options existed both in the Supple-^ 



mentary Program and in the Career Exploration Program. Students who 
already had attained the ninth grade level of ^kill developmex|t 
entered the Suj^pleme^tary Program. Students in this program were 
primarily those ^^rht^^^^iMa^^ second year at the Academy. ^ 

First year students from Olney took courses of an elective and 
supplementary nature at Olney befoire they left .there each day. 

In the first quarter of the 1972-73 school year, RBS offered 
twtfnty-one courses in the supplementary program with enrollments 
ranging from 1 (in Physics I and German) to 20 (in Psychology) . 
These courses were taught by employers, ^Hs iStaff , and outside 
contractors. In the second quarter, thir\y-six electives were 
y^ffered and in the third quarter twenty-*sev0H cshoioes were 
available. Physical education was included j^n the options each 
quarter. A general tr^nd over the year was for courses to be 
conducted by individuals or agencies other than Otuployers and 
RBS. staff, frequently on a purchase-of-services basis\ ^The 
Supplementary Program provided the courses which students 
took to meet state requirements for graduation. 

In the second year, the number of students who were partici- 
gating in the supplementary Program had dropped since it primarily 
served the 70 carry over students from 1972-73. The effect was 
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to reduce the number of available options^ a fact that was 
voiced by several students who felt the EBCE program was losing 
its variety and was, theriE^fore, not as sensitive to Individual' 
student needs as^i t ha d^ b een in year one^ - - ^ 

The Supplementary Program had"^ not developed systematic 
•standardized or Individualized objectl>):es In the\ same manner as 
was noted In the ILA materials. While the options were fewer 
than In year one, the extenslveness or lack of ii: seemed less 
of a problem than was the need for careful develppmeht *bf objec- 
tives for students either by supplementary cburse instructors or 
by Academy staff when students entiered a class*, 5#ivately contracted 
courses might individualize their objectives r \but there was a need 
for "consistency" in student objectives and studfjit: expectations 
in Supplementary Programs which could not be fully addressed by the 
limited staff in tjiis area. It should be noted that in year three, 
1974-75, the problem will largely disappear if the. current plan, 
of ^eci^uiting students from one of more high schools is followed. 

BBS listed 12 c]|.usters for Career Exploration (lifted previously) 
from which students would choose at least one per quarter. One day 
each week the student spent a full day at his scheduled site. Within 
each cluster there were usually three or four locations that Be visited 
primarily to observe the range of career opportunities at each site, 
the employment conditions, and the kinds of job skills and respons- 
ibilities that were required. We did not obtain evidence to demon- 
strate that the Career Exploration activities were directly related to 
students* interests. They did reflect student choices, but we were 
told that the choices were often made^based on factors such as hov- — 
ea6y or how much fun the program was reputed to be, whether free lunch 
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was provided, what peers /^thought the cluster, what seemed 

most convenient, or what popular ima<re the cluster may hold. It 
was said that few students were used to picking a program based 
on hones t# caref ully-conceived Ga r<:>py in^pr fiR^hfl^, 
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student^ options seemed mdre fiilly realized when a student 
chose and entered Career Specialisiation* The twenty-eight, students 
in this activity when we visited had had four .to five .exploration 
experiences and had chosen one for more intensive investigation* 
At that stage, individual objectives were set between the student and 
counselorAsoQJTdin^tor to assist the student in examining a specific 
job and cluster as thoroughly as possible. There was n<j requirement 
for Academy students to enter the specialization phases, but some had 
found areas that Interested them and had opted for further analysis ^ 
in a specific career area. It was only at the specia'lif ation level that 
students began to get significant hands-on experience. Such experi- 
ence was very limited and superficial during exploration, according 
to one staff meiiiber we interviewed. 

Finally, while the range of counseling approaches available to 
students was not very btoad, the content of the counseling was 
flexible and Responsive to a wide variety of student characteristic^ 
and interests. A brief description of the counseling program is 
included in the discussion of "systeihatic procedures" in this chapter. 

This projeat offered a wide variety of options to students ih i 
academic subject areas and in^areer exploration activities. 

In the academic subject areas, AEL listed 28 courses for • 
high schoo/ credit in five concept areas (natural science, math, 
social secience, communications, and career development.) Within 
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the five concept areas werfe 122 subconcepts for which thete were 
a total of 450-'500 objeptives. Certain subconcepts and objectives 
were applicable to more than a single subject 'a«:ea, but their 




emphasis varied depending on the specif ic ajl^jrlication.^ Since 

AEL accepts primarily seniors r the list of 28 courses seemed both 
comprehensive and adequate to serve student needs. Px^rther, it 
should be noted that while almost all, students had high school 
requiremenii's' to fulfill in communications or language alrts, many 
had no other required courses le^ft when they entered the EBCE program, 
^hus the list of elective courses seemed sufficiently broad for the 
population sajrved (except^, as noted earlier, the absence of rea^iiM^^r^^^. 
and math remediation programs)* 

^^^^ * 

Options in, the career exploration area were very extensive 

r ^^^^ 

in relation to the studeni: enrollmBnt at AEL. In^ JL972-7 3 , ^thi 
listed 64 separate career sites which were cooperating with the y 
EBCE progiram. As of December 17, 1973, that number had increased to 
100, including the addition of 18 labor unions. Within each site 
there were levels of involvement ranging from a site tourt to 
exploring the site, to completing an exploration guide for that site? 
and at the highest level, to investigating the site over a longer 
time than the three to four weeks required for exploration. 
AEL in 1972-73 crojs referenced its job sites across 15 
^ career cluster areas to ensure the opportunity for students to 

experience a full range of job clusters. While these sites were 
cross referenced so that a given site offered experience in several 
cluster axeas, it was noteworthy that the fewest opportunities 

were in manufacturing (4) while there were 31 stations that off6red^ 

♦, 

public service and business and office experience. In an area with 
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high industrialization, it would be very possible to obtain many 
more manufacturing stations # but these had not been emphasized in 
the irecruiting efforts* A seemingly conscious effort had been 
made to enlist a number^ of stations that were not commonplace to a ' 



I \ regular job seeker. The broad range of options^ plus -the apparent 

effort %o avoid the most easily accessible stations/ suggested to us. 
a potential for individualization in career development. The staff 

I was also making an effort to interface academic subjects With career 

exploration activities. The newly designed Cazoss Reference Catalog . 
was used in the process of translating program profiles into specific 

I activities that tie together in-house learning resources and experience 

site learning gui4£X'-^he catalog attempted to display ways that 
academic activities were/ encountered and related to job site activ- " 

I ities and to suggesfTiow instructional objectives may be pursued on 

specific sites. A fully developed interlocking system reqiiires almost 
continual job site analysis, a task that is never entirely fin^-shed. 

I Finally, there were three options available to students in 

selecting a counseling approach. These Were the counseling/guidance 
specialist, counselor/coordinators and learning coordinators.*^ 

I Because some of these personnel are untrained counselors, albeit 

sensitive to s^tudent needs, an ongoing program of staff training 
arid development is essential to continuously improve this aspect of 

► . student service options. 

Mountain Plains 

^ Options were available to students in the selection of training 

curricula and in the area of counseling at Mountain Plains. 

The curricular options in career training were office education, 

^ O 100 ^..,r 
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* £ood services, lodging services, mobility and transportation 
^ occupations, and construction and building * trades occupations. 

They were also initiating a new service in the area of marketing 

%n ■ - - ■ 



and distribution, and had discontinued work that^was previously 



offered in the ^rea of education and social services. Within each 
of the^se cate^Crries training in a number of hierarchi^cally arranged 
positions was £rvailable. The lists of th^se options as well as 
those relating to foundation education are found in Appendix A. 

Within the several training areas, M.P. broke down their 
work by course areas, units, and performance activities within utiits. 
For each^performance activity within at unit there was a lap, or 
learning activity, package . Some performance activities had more than 
one lap. * * ^ < 

It has been observe^ in preceding chapters that objectives 
based instruction should not necessarily be equc^ted with Individ-- 
ualized instruction, as the only individually determined variable 
may be rate. At Mountain Plains alternative learning strategies 
for the sequential objectives had not yet been established, 
although the development of additional activities was antd*€dpat^. 

While it is felt that the project was past the point wheire 
everybody took the same thing, they were not yet at a point where 
the options were unlimited or even where there were several options 
for all objectives* However, the s'taff tried to make provisions 
for goals to be readjusted in keeping with students' interests, 
desires, and/ abilities . Students had many options of programs 
when thciy first began, but once into a program they were allowed 
only three plan changes. •A plan chang^ was indicatiad as aj complete - 
change of goals -~ £or example, moving from a lubrication mechanic 
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to a food service worker* •It would not necessarily be a goal 
change to move from a lubrication*"specialist to some other kind of 

cJc.^ - ' 



spxe c e d 1 ngl_sj&i2 1 loji. JJLJKks^ aJLao not ed^thaJ: ^sjuid^j aj;g2k^ d^ 



four counseling options in this program: group, with or wljihout 

i ^ • * ■■ 

spouse, oaj one-to-one, with or without spouse* 

6* Optimize Growth * , ' 

The term suggests that a program must assist each student*^ in 
achieving maximal academic objectives, in' expanding interests 
and exploring a variety of them, and in selecting personal goals . 
which will provide the individual with maximal opportunities upon 
exit from the program. This component of our definition is more 
accurately a product or outcome of the program expedience* While 
it/ relates in part to student achievement *a^measiared against | 
some standardized criteria, it is also largely ^n estimate. jpj 
Students' perceptions of personal growth resulting from the j^xogx^idv 



Longitudinal follow-up studies of* a program^ will y|jald^a^ditional 
data that may b6 collected and reported by l^lie^pii^j^ct^in^ the 
future* In our review, we did not obtain such information. We did, 
hpwever, interview a sample of participating students in order' ^ 
to determine their^ perceptions of whether the program allowed them 

opportunities to grow and* develop their personal and career 

1 

decision-making skills. Some of their reactions to the program 
are reported below. 
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students of the Research for Better Schools A^cademy for Career 

'Education 'rariged in age from IS to 19 and in grades from 10 to 12. 

^ ^ ^ ^ _ _^ ^ 

This differed from AEL where all students were Seniors and from 



Moup:ain Plains where the students were, mainly adults. 

As mentioned earlier # sbtfie students in the Academy, in addition 

to taking courses within the facility, took courses at Olney High 

School # a racially balanced high school withya large nuAber of students 

Vho might qualify ^or tjie academic program. At Olnej^, EBClB stiadents 

take the courses jiot offered at the Aaademy, and ii^t^time permits 

could participate in some extra-curricular activities. In addition 

th^y spent approximately 3 hours a week at the Academy for Math, 3 for 

English and 2 hours in group guidance seminars. They also spent one 

full day a week (6 instruction^F ho\irs ) at an empliDyer site for the 

purpose 'of exploratioh. . . 

<• - (? ^ 

Regular Olney (nbn-Academy ) students atterided classes from., 

8:15 a.m. to 1:15 p.m. each Say,*- ^ 

. RBS-Academy students ^fete^iaek classes, usually until 4:00 6r 5:00 

p.m., while some were engaged in fe*areeJ: exploration in the. evening. * 

This inequity caused some fcriction and concern amon^f the Academy 

Students, and was often mention^ during the student intoicview^s # 

" ♦ - 

although no question directly sought information ooncorning that « ^ 
matter. , ^ « " ' 

In review of ttte' stuaent responses to the question "What was .the » 
major reason for enrolling, to RBSP^i* the most of tea mentioned phrases « 
*were listed. /'As indicated eleven of the IS students 'were seeking 
career exploration. However# the next moot commonly *menti6nod 
reason (4 out of 15) was dissatisfaction with former schools. 
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Most often mentioned reasons for eftrolling: 

Abbreviated Reasons Number of Students out of. 15 

-Career Exploration . ' 11 

Did not like former school 4 

Curiosity about program 3 * ' 

Wanted more freedom 1 2 * ' 

To learn at own speed ' 2 

Program offered a lot of . ' ? ^ 

different things ^ 2 

The next two questions dealt wxth the -prior thoughts of the 

s^:udents abou* a career. If they had (in iact) thought about a 

career, w£iat was their preference in employment? Ten of the ^=15 

Students had considered some type of employment. Three had not 

^considered careers and three were undecided usually divided between 
colleg^, employment, or the military. Of the preferred, work, eleven 
studtents leaned heavily towards professional careers including: 
Medicine, Art, Law, Architecture , Teaching, etc. #bur others had made 

^n6^' decision as to the type of wdrk they pref erred. 

When a^ked if and how they were assisted in -ih^ Career Exploration, 

twelve interviewees indicated they had been positively assisted by their 

counselors or advisors, while three noted that they felt the counselors 

• , * ■ t-'. 

were of no help. Some students expressed a preference for the on-site 

. , / ' - ' ' . 

••mor 9^ available" counselors of the 1972-73 school y^ar, than the sub- 

.contracted, separately hoiised Chamber of Commerce counselors of the 

1973-74 school year. 

Thirteen 6tud§nts agreed that they were offered alternatives 

by citing the fact that they wej^e required to do exploration in 

0 

vario^us clusters. ^The two negative responses were based on the fact^ 
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that preferred clusters (for ^tuderits 1 ^nd 15) had either been 
decided for them or closed. c< , ^ . 

Asked whether they made their own decisions ^s to what would 
be explored, nine responded positively While four, in answering 
negatively/ y^ted that ''decisions, were made accoarding to available 
clusters ai^d weren't really their own. TWo students gave qualify- 
• ing answerk of "yes and no" and "depending . . 

Question seven was asked Jo have them delineate the types of 
staff who were most helpful. Students had a ^tfiidency to compare the 
counselors of the 1972-73 school year with thofee of 1973-74. Seven 
students definitely preferred the 72-73 counselorso to those of this 
yejaV. Most often mentioned was th^ir unavailability in that they did 
not have offices at the Academy. Five students felt that all the 
^counselors had been helpful. Two felt that the counselors of this 
year werd helpful and "alright, if you can get to them." 

Students were almost evenly divided in responding whether they 

had changed directions in job preference as the result ot^ea^reer 

,. - ^ • - 

exploration. Six indicated change while two others offered that they y 

are considering the change. Seven indicated they had not Ranged ^ 

job preferences. - Of those changing, many indicate'H a type of gratitude 

at having had an op|>ortunity to explore their program before any 

final decisions were necessary. For example, students six arid eleven 

had indicated preferences in medicine where preparation requires much 

tixrie aAd money. As a result of exploration at one of the Philadelphia 

hospitals, one student/ who fainted/ was considering another health 

field while the other had selected accounting as a result of exploration 

in a bank through a totally different cluster. A student, who had not 

changed career directions indicated her appreciation for the program 
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in that exploration helped her confirm her thQughts about being a 
psychologist, * ^ 4 u 

A majority of the interviewees : felt they had had adequate opportu- 
nlties f or exploration; suf f icientVcpmmunity resources were available 
and career explor^ation opp^tunities w^re suitable to their needs 
(questions 9, lOi and 11). In responding to the item concerning an 
adequate opportunity for exploration, ten agreed they ,h^d s^ch an 
opportunity, fpur disagreed, while one was undecided. It should be 
noted that student no. 1, in responding negatively indicated he felt 
there were interesting programs, but insufficient time. Regarding 
the suf^ficiency of "community resource^r nine students felt that 
specialization programs established for them had met individual needs. 
All but one of the fifteen students felt that the career exploration t 
was suitable to theia: needs. " 

Questio^n twelve sought t6 establish whether students feXt they^ had 
been placed in any employer . site without pre£)aration for it. Nine 
stated that this h^d not b^en the case for them, while the remaining' 
six indicated they felt ill-prepared when placed in a "fluster which they 
did not select, but which Wa*s available after their own choice had been 
closed.. ' ' 

Item 13 was directed specifically to minority and' female students. 
Of the thirteen qualified to answer, eleven believed "that minorities 
and females did not have the complete range of choices in career 
exploration, although s6me indicated that nothing had been done to 
them personally. One student observed that there had been "no^ exposure 
to black leaders or executives." 
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AEL 

Iti an effort to ascertain student opinion of the AEL^EBCE program, 
a 13 item interview instrument was designed to delineate those per** 
ceptions as mentioned above. (A copy of the interview form andf 
student responses are found in Appendix B,/) 

. Because of the limited time available, six students, three male, 
three female, all age 17 and senioi^s were randomly selected from 
various areas in the Learning Center.' Each student was interviewed 
separately for a period of one to one and a hai£l:^|]^urs« During that 
period, all students responded to the first twelve questions of the 
form. Question 13, specifically for minority or female students, 
dealt with their perceptions of the program in relation to special 
treatment or teaching. In addition, upon request of some staff, the 
students were asked "Given the experience you*ve ha^d, would you 
re±u3^n to thi^ program, i^f it were^possible?" 

In terms of the pro,gram objectives in optimizing student" growth, ~T 
the students, representing approximately one-seventh of the student 
population, , indicated mosi: objectives were being met. 

Although there were varied reasons for entering the program (see 
Appendix B, Table A, question no. 1), most described a process of ^ 
individualized exploration close to the program's objectiv*es. Whether 
or not they had preconcieptions ^bout a career (question 2), the 
students, with the assistance of their Learning Coordinators , iden^ 
tified a work preference (question 3) and began to set up an individ- 
ualized career exploration program selecting employer s ites which might i 
some way be related to the ,area they chose (question or « item 4). It 
can be noted that, with thfe exception of the fifth student who pre- * 
feilrred farming, all were able to get placements in areas specifically 
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related to their preferences. The fifth student repeatedly indicated 
displeasure in the fact that those few positions related to farming 
were with the State Department of Agriculture where placement wafe 
^difficult because few positions were open. This condition caused 
the student to leave the program approximately a week aftQr the V 
interview. The third and fourth students ^ while pursuing specific 
placements indicated decisions to initiate some "open exploration" 
which resulted in selection of a placement either remotely related 
to the work preference or not related at all (e.g. the third student's 
o third placement in a mortuaty^ though his preference was electricity). 
It was later explained by a learning coordinator that there was a 
remote relationship in that the student/ who aspired to be an in- 
dependent electrical contractor/ needed experience in small firm ^ 
bookkeeping and "open exploration" o£ such a facility was encouraged. 

Question 5 revealed that/ in both the negative and the positive 
responses/ the students felt that they had control of their own 
programming as substantiated in item 6. Even those siiUdents who 
answered "no" indicated that they had the choices/ and they were 
permitted "to make their own decisions" while no one tried "to 
change their mind." However/ the second student did indicate her 
Kuder indicated high interest in physical therapy but neither she 
nor her coordinator had <by interview time) sought any alternatives 
in that area. 

Item 6' sought information as *to whether the students' choices 
and placements were their own final decisions/ to which each emphalt- 
ically responded positively that they felt they had the "final decision" 
in, each choice making option/ but that the Learning Coordinators and 
*the staff were "all helpful" in facilitating an easy transition into 

ERIC and through the pxogtam» J. O 
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In consideration of "changing directions" in job exploration 
(question 8) only two students had "considei^ed" a change. Student 

number 3 is now consideriiig work in a mortuary, while studVnt number 

ti 

4 is now "leaning towards sales" rather than journalism* 

Questions 9, 10, 11, and 12 dealt with the opportunities, the 
sufficiency, and the suitability of the program or various phases 
thereof. Staidents indicated they felt there was an adequate opportu- 
nity for exploration of vari^^us career pbssibilities , althpugh five 

of the six students f elt Ithe^e were not sufficient community resources 

I \ 

available. Only one studt^nt ¥elt that the areas of exploration were 
not suitable to her needs.! As indicated by student number 5, she 
desired some exploration in\ th6 area of farming. The only related 
exploration sites available Were the Department of Agriculture slots, 
which seemed to .xemairi full, Therefore, exploration was with Legal 
Aid, the School for the ^entaily fletarded and the Non-Graded Elemen- ' 
tary School. Some exploration\ might have been with the Forestry and 
Parks- service but that area was\ closed to S^emales because of various 
safety considerations. Because \of the lack of exploratory programs 
for this student, she left the pirogtam that next week as she had 
planned for sotae time prior to thfe interview. 

Only two interviewees felt thle^ had been placed in job explbra- 
tion areas where they had no adequate preparation or background* 
Student number 3 felt- he had not hem prepared for placement in 

exploration at the mortuary. As related above, student 5 did not 

■ \ 

feel prepared for any of the three kr6as and felt none of them 
offered her any real choice to expli3re\ what she really wanted. 

li4;l 
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Question 13, aimed at checking on the possibilities of minority 
^ tracking, was asked only of minorities and females. Of the three 

females, two felt that some program options were closed to them 
because of their sex. Mentioned specifically were some areas of police 
^ work and the forestry and parks areas. 

Of the six students interviewedV all but student 5 answered the r 
noninstrument question posit:L^ly- that they would return to the 
I program if given the opportunity to have a second year of exploration. 

Mountain Plains 

Mountain Plains participants were unique from participants in 
I the other projects in that they were residents of the facility and 

they were adults, in age, maturity, family and social status.^ Most 
were married with families. Where participants of the ^IBC*) projects 
P are still in high school and have not had the full experience of the 

/ world of work, many Mountain Plains 'participants had been involved 
in a variety of jobs and programs. Therefore, the , intensity of these 
I participants, attempting to restructure their lives, is more acute. 

To get ^ome student opinions on the Mountain Plains program, 
its "strengths and its weaknesses, two pa?:ticipants were interviewed* 
I Both represented a unique facet of student lif^. - 

One student, the president of the MOWINDS Council (a student/ 
community organization using an acronym consisting of the initials of 
^ the six states of the region served) had been in the program aince 

April 1973 (approximately seven months). He was pursuing a vali- 
dation in drafting and indicated that he felt he had control of most 
f of the choices 'iie made during hi^ career exploration. * Upon completion, 

he planned to go Into architectural drafting. 
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The Second student was one of the first female^ students to take 
drafting. Upon entry into the program, her tests show^'^thlat sh^ 
could explore any area of her dhoice. With the decision up to her, 
this participant/head of household discussed choices with her instfuc 
tors and counselors and finally opted to go, for a double validation i 
office education and drafting. Within seven^jinonths , she had already 
progressed* up the career opportunities ladder of Office Education by 
moving from an accounting clerk tfo a bookkeeper. It w^s her intentio 
to return to her home state moving into a drafting position. 

the discussion of the program, both students concurred that 
the Mountain Plains project had been beneficial for them. Both cited 
"the freedom to explore, the individualized approach and the general 
instructional staff" as being the positive points of the programT^ 
The male participant said he felt most of the residents thought they 
were receiving an "outstanding education and program." His own satis 
faction with the program was that it provided a "mor^ scientific 
on-the-job training combining the best of instruction with the best 

work experience environment where the pressure of losing a joi before 

) 

adjustment was iibt as great." ^ 

r:J 

The major needs of the program cited were: 
^ (1) Better screening and selection of students - both 

participants agreed that this was an acute problem in consideration 
of the number of program non-completers. "Out of my starting group, 
eight of us were really motivated, two weren^t motivated at/all, and 
four others left the program withi^ the first few months," the female 
student indicated. 

(2) . Increased input on the behalf of program participants. 
Although there is the MOWIND'S Council, the participants said that 
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most students feel theyHiave no real say in the overall program. 

i * ^ k. 

•^Students have little time tp .get involved in an^^ outside activities," 
firc.cording to the MOWINDS president. 

(3) Better job p'lacemeht possibilities on completion - Even 
thought some students had received "ideal** job positions, it was felt 
that some states needed additional field workers to identify better 
job possibilities and to assure successful, placement. 

(4) Improved counseling and peer-group support \jprograme • 

A major concern ^of MOWINDS is community action and iiivolvement with 

an "improved personal problem cpunseli^ig^ system. " ^he* progi^am migJht 

have increased peer group suppo3?^<;_Ej:ograms as a means of dealing 

« 

with internal family or community problems, according to the 
participant/president. 

Both reiterated their support for the. program and indicated they' 
felt that they represented most students' attitudes toward the program 

Timfij Jid not permit a more extensive interview '6f students at ithe 

^ ■■ 
facility, nor a follow-up of the non-completers. . ^ 
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A Discussion of TifafeJcing Relative to the Three Projects 

An attempt has made to separate the Qoncept of tracking 

from indiyidualizatiori^jy noting initially that; they are not bi- ^ 
polar ends of the same H^ojxtinuum, It has also been observed that 
the most appropriately indtlvidualized program may effectively identify 
a student's needs, desire^i interests and abilities and place him 
into a single or narrow class ,o activity that is consonant with 
his specifications. One descsi^l^tion of tracking suggested was the 



image of tracks in a switchyaic^^^^^^^^^ opposed to a single expanse stretch* 
ing out across the Dakota prai3^)lelands . In the switgihyard image, 
tracks are only short lengths leading to junctures where change may 
occur and new componeiits may be a^ded to create a whole mechanism - 
the complete and optimally preparoifl student* In Chapter IV several 
observations were posited as ^possibie evidence of tracking. In this 
concluding section of the paper, questions relating to these track- 
ing concepts will be posed and the functioning of three projects in 
^reference to the questions will be discussed. 

Question 1: 

Does the program regular3Ly--t^aXir"dlsadvantaged people, women, 
and/or minorities for Iqwe^^ levels in the job hierarchy and rarely 
for ^ the higher levels? 
RBS and AEL 

Both of the EBCE programs are primarily aimed at career explpra- 
tlon as differentiated from specialization and training. The explora- 
tion ojppjort unities, as has been noted, appeared open to all and were 
limited only by the availability of a specific site to accept a 
certain number of students at one time. Further, students were 
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expected to explore a variety of slte^and jobt within 'those sites and 

^ not concentrate on a single job. If a student showed high interest 

in a career cluster area, he was urged to learn more about the wide 
range of jobs available within that cluster. In the RBS program, 

I the student was introduced to a range of jobs on every site he/she 

visited. The continuous change process at both RBS and AEL made it 
difficult for any student to stay an unusually long time on a single 

^ job. We found no evidence, for^ example, that any student had remain- 

ed at 4a single 6ite for career exploration for longer than ten weeks. 
A much shorter period - three to four weeks - was* the more typical 

^ exploration time. 

Within the job sites explored, we found generally open choice 
available to females and minorities. Agreement made with employers 
specified that students exploring a given site would not be limited 
by sex or racial characteristics. .We felt thi^t the EBCE programs 
made special effort to maintain open access and that employers 
accepted ^is position. Yet, it must be not^d that social and cultural 
factors still appeared to influence both the choice and the amount of 

^ .participation in certain areas. An example cit&d to us'was the ten- 

dency for the construction cluster at RBS to receive a large proportion 
of black males. At AEL it was reported that while .one employer, the 

^ city police department, was open to both sexes, they were reluctant to 

have females ride in squad cars in the evening, though males were 
allowed to.^ The job coordinator had discussed the matter and pointed 

^ out the discriminatory nature of this policy. 

At AEL we compared our sample of 24 present participants, which 
: included one minority person, with eight black students who were 
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either in the program or* who were enrolled last year. Our principal 
concern was whether there was any difference^ ,.ln the numbers or types " 
of job stations which our sample explored as compared jto these eight 
ittlnorlty students. We have noted that the numl:^r of sites explored 
by out sample over a sixteen week period ranged frovx jL to 5 with an 
Average of 3.9. The five black students for Whom 16 week data was 
available had from 3 to 5 different career explorations, with an 
average of 4.2. The remaining three black students who were in the 
progr^am 36 weeks during 1972-73 had 6# 6, and 8 job .explorations. 
Such figures reflect no significant differences between the two 
samples. * 

We also compared the cluster areas in which these black students 
participated as compared to all student:^ who "have been in the AEL 
program to date. Minority * students did not participate in two 
cluster -areas , Construdtion and AgriculttJre and Natural Resources. 
In 1972-73 there were only five of each of these two types of sites 
participating in the program. Only two $tudents explored a construe- 
tion employer site in 1972-73 and thirteen explored sites related 
t6 agricultu2;e and natural resources. Of the five sites in the latter 
cluster, four of them were state or county agencies. The opportunity 
for minority* group involvement in construction areas may be increased 
with the addition of 18 unions during 1973-74, at least 11 of which 
involve the construction trades. During our observations ve found 
no evidence of attempts to connsel or program minority students out 
of and away from these cluster areas. It was our opinion t^hat these 
student* programs, which were so predominantly the result of student 
choice and Interest, did not reflect an attempt to assign students 
on racial bases. - 1 9(1 
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In the case, of women participants at hEL, the data suggested 

several areas of heavier involvement. For example^ business and 
office, public service, and personal -services occupations were 
heavily represented. But, not surprisingly, there were 31, 31, and 
24 stations/ respectively, that participated in these cluster ax^as 
during 1972-73. A more average number of sites participated in the 
Ijealth cluster (14) and the students for this area were primarily 
female. Most of the latter* job titles explored were in nursing, 
medical technology, and medical or dental receptionist. Each 
of these has been most freq^uently identified in our culture with 
female occupations. » . : ^ ' * 

Mountain Plains 

As we noted in an earlier section on ^'Needs, Interests', and 
Aspirations," career choices by women at Mountain Plains were most 
frequently in the office education clfister. Only a very few women 
chose mobility and transportation occupations or cbnstruction art4 
building trades occupations. Food and lodging services attrae'b^d * 
both sexes. Several factors were cited that confound reasons for 
-^he ^kixfds of pholces made; ^ 

a^ Attitudes of the marital partneir. Uspally husbands did npt 
want their "wives in career areas generally reserved for 
males I they did not want wives^ in the same area In which 
^ they were enrolled, and they were jreltictant to see wives 
in job classifications that paid morfe than they could earn, 
especially if it were in the same cluster area. ^^^^.^ 
b. Limited babysitter service.. This made it difficult^ for women 
to spend as much timB in the tr^aining program a^dT^theref ore i 
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, to qualify fit Successively higher levels in some of the 

career clustei::s. • ^ 

/ c#* Availability of jobs at their home sites.* If the Student 

„, * ^ " ' \ f ■ ' 

feels there is limited job market fdt^'a given specialty . 

in the town to which they ^intend to return, the special- 

izatidn lev^l to which she aspires may be lowered. 

We also noted earlier the Mountain Plains concern for minorities - 

•* - ' i , - 

in this instance, native Americans or Indians^ ^Nearly one-fourth 

of entering students are <^Indians , but a* larger proportion , of resignees^ 

and non-^complet^rs hav^ been from this group. In carder to coun^teract 

this trend, special attempts had been made to provide counseling 

and peer group support for Indian students and families. The diffi- 

culty of Indian wives in ^justing . -to different living circumstances 

was cited. In their home surrqundiJ^g^s they afe. part of an extended 

family, and at Mountain Plans' that is completely lacking. Some wives 

have returned to homes on the rese'rvation, often forcing or influenc-< 

ing their husbands^ to resign the project. Efforts to retain these 

If. ■ 0 

minority persons have to be directed at improving conditions for wives 
and the family constellation. The Indian* union group was one 6^uah^ 
effort. ^ ^ 

Wc found no evidence of ek(^lusion from MrP. occupational pro- 

** 

grams on the basis of race or sex* ^It is true, nevertheless, that 
entry into various specialisation areas requires minimal basic skilj.s. 
This results in some persons spending longer in foundation education nnnn 
or entering .occupational areas at lower leve^lfi of job hierarchy. > As 
skills*, improve, students may specialise * in jobs higher on a career 
ladder. ,It is gener^ally acceptgd that, as a group, blacks and ^Indians 
have shown poorer basic skillfi preparation so that initial choices 
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at M.P. may' be limited by achievement in the basic ^skills. Rebog- 

nitioii of this problem has resulted in ^'continuing efforts to improve 

>.-■■■ ' 

Foundation Education at M.P. . " r 

Student' options are always limited b;^ temporal and financial 
constraints. These practical^^^*±fiiitations have affected the number 
and types of choices at M. P. to semi-skilled etnd skilled jobs - 
at a maximum/ semi-professional level. Students are app3cise'4 of 
these option^i prior to entry. These Options, except limited by basi 
skills, were no more or less available for special groups than for 
the majority. ' * 

Our initial question related to^i^e "disadvantaged" as well ,as. 
to women aLnd minorities. ' By definition/ the students at M. P." are 
economically^isadvantacfed, since that is- one of t^ie key s^l^ction* 
criteria. Consequently, there ^was no programmaj:ic di$criirtih^tion 
to the "disadvantaged" once tliey joined" the M.P. pragram. * 

Question 2: Does the program employ limited assessment procedures 
which are not sensitive reflections of individual strengths and 
weaknesses?^ ' 

In the preceding discussion of assessment procedures, we noted 
that each of the projects used multiple strategies and instruments. 
Each had some technique for asseiSsing interests. Further*, each 
program had procedures for remediating basic skill deficiencies and 
for providing a means for, high .school graduation either through 
receipt of a diploma or the ^ED equivalency certificate. Continuing 
assessment wa\ described in each project as' an ongoing activity. In 
addition, M.P. made a special provision for "challenging" wherein 
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a student could bypass some of the Instructional s^equence by 
demonstrating competency or proficiency through a test. 
RBS and AEL 

A commonly expressed definition of tracking is that it is 
the practice of ^placing students into a program based on a narrow 

band of variables such as achievement and I.Q. scores. We found . 

t • ■ * ■ ^. 

no evidence that these tests were used either to place or to counsel 
students into any , program area. The achievement and I.Q. test infor- 
mation which we examined at RBS was used primarily by the project's 
researclv staff for reporting and research purposes^ rather than by 
teachers or^ counseling/coordinators. in the exploration or special-- 

issatribn planning phase. Farther # it was not possible to determine 

• ' *■ ■■ 

. , ._. . .. ' 

trends in the career exploration patterns bksed on ability or achieve 
m^nt data. It was indicated that certaan clusters had appeal to 
identifiable groups, but that seemed to have more to do with factors 
such as peer or societal influences. ^or exataple^ the apparel 
industry primarily attracted females, despite RBS' attempts to -bring 

in male representatives from thj© industry during student orientation 

« - 

activities. To date, only two boys 'had selected this option. The 

\' 

underlying influences that promote such career exploration choides 
appeared unrelated tetany direct intervention by the program. 

Placement by 'aptitude suggests that an attempt be made to 
measure aptitudes. That was done through administration of Self- 
Directed Search y though it would be somewhat questionable as to 
whether that instrument is an aptitude test or a counseling inventory 
At RBSf we believe it was primarily used as a tool to get students to 
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examine their career interests We found no evidence that expres- 
sion of interests in specific careers waiS used either fbr BJLacement 
or to influence exploration or sfxecialization decisions. 

Similarly, at AEL we found no evidence that achievement or I.Q. 
scores were used as the sole basis for program pla'cement^ Scores 
on I.Q. tests were not available for many students, and the ones we 
did note in the student records were often five or more years old. » 
Achievement tests, given in the first weeks of the program, were' not 
scored and returned for some 4 to 6 weeks and appeared to have little 
effect on a program profile when they were returned. ► Othet broad- 
band or diagnostic measures were not employed, excep\t for measures of 
career preference.^ they, too, seemed little related to individual 
program f ormulat^ion, except for an Occupational Situation Demands ^ 
Checklist that was beginning to be used to determine student's feel- 
ings about various job situations. Such a checklist related to 
expressed student interests, which in turn led to identification of 
worker trait groups and specific jd^s which were consistent with 
tho^e traits.^ Other significant inputs to a program profile were 
the courses required by the country high school for graduation^ In 
both instances, we observed that the student program was not pre- 
scribed by EBCE personnel, but rather bj/ student interests and 
graduation needs imposed by state or local district requirements. 
Mountain Plains 

We have listed some of the assessment instruments and methods* 
of the M.P. project. Every measure had specific and limited purposes 
and none was intended nor used as single decision factor in program 
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planning* Both formal and informal procedures were employed by four 
major program components in order to asses^s student interests and to 
base program modification on a variety of information sources* 

Question 3t . 

Does the program have only limited counseling procedures ^ or do 
the counseling procedures reinforce limited aspirations? 

Each of the projects visited has developed extensive descriptions 
of their counseling procedures as a part of operational plan sub- 
missions to NIE. It is not our purpose to reiterate tjiose procedures 
here except to note that prior to site visits, these plans were 
reviewed, and previous sections have noted discrepancies atxd congru*- 
encies bet$^een plans and observed procedures • * 

A basic philosophical question arises when one talks of "raising" 
Career aspirations. What are improved aspiration^ and by whose 
standards? The lack of concensus on this question related to the kind 
of counseling procedures the projects followed. 
RBS and AEL 

The general position* that was taken was that an "aspirationr 
raising" program was neither essential nor desirable. By providing 
many job exploration activities in a variety of cluster areas, it 
was indicated that students could obtain sufficient background 
information on which to make career decisiohs. While no special 
procedures were noted to raise aspirational level, the observers 
noted no trends in the activities pursued by minorities that 
suggesteC^imitations on job levels. With women, it has been noted 
* • 
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that they have tended to seledt from areas usually associated with 
I females, but a wide range of choices Within a category were exploredr 

or available for exploration. 

Student perceptions of tlje impact and sensitivity of the co,unsel- 
I ing pirocedures have been discussed and some are shown in Appendix B. 

Mountain Plains * 

An important aspect of the M.P. program was an attempt to 
I establish congruity between abilities and aspirations. Many entering 

Students had unrealistic expectations for jobs that required profes- 

^ Ok 

sional level pre|)aration--doctors , lawyers, etc. The project had to 
^ work wxth students to develop realistic plans within the options 

available in their program. In addition, the project provided 
counseling at two levels — personal needs and career needs and decision 
^ making. Counselixjg and guidance included assistance in career ^ 

selection, job application, techniques in obtaining, holding, and 
advancing within, a c<areer. . > * 

Question 4t * ' 

Does the program have any processes for accomodating culturally; 

^ different values? 

.. . _^ * * " ^ ■■■ ■ , 

RBS and AEL ' u 

special accomodations wejre observed, but it was apparent that 

^ varying values and points of view were considered at RBS. Special 

attempts were made in the selection process to enroll a balance of 

black and white students .^Sev^ral key staff positions were held by 

^ blacks, though not in equal proportion to the black students in the 

program. . - 
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Relatively few black students are enrolled in the AEL program. 
There are proportionally far fewer blapk studeWts in the Kanawha 
County schools from which AEL draws* 
Mountain Plains 

A very real need for accomodating to minorilty values was 
observed at M.P» They have instituted an indianWnion to assist 
wives and families in adjusting to the project. They allow for 
periodic home visits for students^ which allows some to maintain 
family ties back home. (This has had some negativd results when 
students uresign the project and don't Keturn. ^•'^X employed one 
Indian woman counselor "^that the observers felt was particularly 
effective in a group counseling sessibn. A^ key administrative 
. position had been filled by a person of Indian background. 

Question 5: 

^ Does the program have adequate pre-entry, counseliljig to 
determine program "fit" with client needs? 
RBS and AEL 

Both EBCE programs experienced low dropout rates fiom the 
program. in the first year, RBS ternfinatedpa few sjjjidenlts for non- 
attendance. AEL retention through the first* year and a half was 

« 

very high, though it should be remembered that AEL students wo^e in 
their last year of high school and may be able to realise the nearer- 

I 

term advantages of remaining through high school completion than may 
the younger group of students accepted by RBS, 
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Prior to entry, both projects conduct orientation programs for 
students and their parents in which they explain program options and 
procedures. Interviews with students at AEL indicated, with one 
exception, satisfaction with the. of f erings. The program criticisms 
heard by RBS students came more often from those who were in their 
second year. They criticized the more limited supplemental program 
and the change in counseling procedures as varying from what they 
ha^^ been led to expect in the first year. .Some students from Olney 
High School felt the career education program required more work of 
them than of their classmates who remained full-time at Olney 
Mountain Plains 

Students received information about the program from the 
Outreach staff in each ^state and :^at the site from the M.P. .staff *^ 
during the first weeks of orientation/'* ' \ 

Resignee^ and non-completers continue to be a concern of the 
M.P. project. Since there is a considerable inve^stment of time and 
money in selecting, relocating, reeducating, and placing students, >^ 
it becomes a matter of concern^ that people leave before completion. 
While some resign very early, others stay for a longer term but 
leave before validating or demonstrating competency in their area of 
specialization. The observers felt that the program options were 
coAsistexit With area and student nefcds, but that social and cultural 
adjustment problems were among the primary reasons for resignation. 
These are as difficult to define as they are to identify during the 
student selection process. 

♦ • i 
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Question 6: 

I ' Does the program focus on the needs of society (e«g«, current 

labor itiarket shortages) to the vexcluslon of the needs of the 
individual? 

I RBS and AEL ' ' 

At the EBCE projects, students were encouragi^d to explore a - 
variety of sites Including compiling Information ajbcut work demands 

I and opportunities with the job area* The focus appeared to be on 

having the student explore his personal Interests in a specific 
career, rather than limiting his interests by labor marke^t prpjec*- 

I tions. That is not to say that those projections are unimportant 

or that they should be ignored^ On the contrary, the projects each 
wanted students to obtain sUiCh Information in order to have a fuller 

^ understanding of career choices available to them. 

* Mountain Plains 

M.P. has had to deal directly with this issue because they are 

^ preparing students directly for labor market eni;j?y# The career 

clusters offered at M.P. w^re originally based on needs and oppor** 
tunities within the six state region. Because of government cutbacks 

^ in certain social service and educational funding, H«P* discontinued 

its progralrt to train social service workers. A new cluster in irtarket^ 
Ing was planned as an alternative, and its selection was at least 

^ partially based on the labor market potential. While student interests 

have Influenced programmatic decisions and planning, the selection of 

^ career areas was,, for the most part, divorced from the student input 

^ process. ' 

, V - • ' . 
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In general, the observers were able to note no Instances, of 
tracking as a project Imposed result, That Is, there were none of 
the obvious attempts to consciously place students, especially women 
and minorities in learning situations because of pre-conceived sex- 
or ra^^ially-based stereotypes » On the other hand, a number of 
instanpes of tracking could be cited which were created by external 
forces. We have .observed that among the causes of tracking are those 
practices resulting from: 

a* Cultural influences 
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b. Socioeconomic influences 

€• Client characteristics 

d. Financial and temporal limitations 

Since these factors will always be present, and are largely 
out of the control of operators of programs they can accomodate to 
them but seldom can change^ them. Accomodation can take place if 
program staff are awaxe of-these forces and the role they play in 
individual student planning. On most counts, the observers would 
give hi^h marks to the program staff we interviewed for thiir 
sensitivity to these issues. 
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CHAPTER VI J 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIOHS 

This report resulted from a request by the National Institute 

of Education's Career Education Progjcam to examine individualized 

instructional practices and potential tracking in projects which it 

had fundedi especially those engaged in direct delivery of instruct 

tional services. The Initia^ research task was to examine the 

literature to deterpine a definition of individualized instruction 

and tracking that would serve as a basis for subsequent assessment. - 

At that stage of workr an assumption was made that individualized 

instruction was a necessary element to programs that intended to 

provide equal educational opportunities to. all students. The first 

« 

chapter discussed the historical background and rationale for this 

position. Sample definitions delineating the comp^dnents of inSivid- 

♦ 

ualized instruction were presented. s 

In Chapter II, some of the most basic factors in individualized 
instruction were discussed along with additional components that 
added to the comprehensiveness of ^the model. The disctission was * 
organized in a chronological manner by reporting the sequential steps 
required to plan, develop, operate, and assess an individualized 
program. That sequenc^began with definition of the program to be 
individualized and development of a series of instructional objec*- 
tives. At the next stage, focus was placed on the diagnosis of 
student needs as critical preparation for instructional delivery. ^ 
Issuer of whether the diagnosis should focus on student strengths 
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or weaknesses were mentioned. The Involvement of students and 
parents in the pre-entry goal-setting process was noteci* It is 
the operational aspects of individualized instruction that are most 
frequently emphasized, though it was our position that planning and 
assessment of outcomes are of equal significance in the process* 
We noted a lack of innovativexiess in many reported programs, most 
of which attempted to employ prescriptive, performance-based pror 
grammed learnihg material^ as a primary instructional option. Some 
programs emphasized a technological approach using computer assisted 
learning, audio-visual instruction and learn^-ng ^packets . We noted 
that criticism of such programs often centered on their lack of 
interpersonal interaction as a learning' tool. A number of writers 
stressed the importance of ^ student involvement in the instructional 
management process. That is, the student has a need to be informed 
of his/her progress , understand the expectations of the program, and 
participate in managing a studjf schedule. We cited the importance, 
in the opinions of some writers, of physical facilities sufficient 
in size which also allow for a variety of activities to take place 
at any given time as a key component. As a major program outcome 
or product of individualized instruction, we reported the need for a 
systematic process for identifying and analyzing instructional con- 
tent, for establishing performance goals through a variety of teaching- 
learning approaches, and for evaluating the program. In th*e area of 
student outcomes, we listed as principal ingredients of individualiza- 
tion the diagnostic and prescriptive proceduires occurring throughout 
the course of work. 

1 as ^ 
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Chapter III v^s a brief statement of several recurring themes 
found In the literature on Individualized Instruction. Those 
special Issues Included the role of counseling In Individualized 
Instruction, problems In evaluations of such programs, and some of 
the most oft-heard criticisms of Individualized Instruction. The 
discussion of counseling focused. In part, on^ the needs of the 
disadvantaged for Individualized programs that would Improve their 
educational and economic status. Criticisms of individualized 
Instruction related to the overemphasis on technology, and on 
"pacing", "rate", and '^sequence" , the ignoring of interpersonal 
relationships, the lack of student Involvement in selection of 
goaXs, and the use of arbitrary, sometimes unrelated evaluation 
criteria for measuriJig learning progress. 

A definition of^ individualized lnstructio|i as a basis for^ 

program r^view^and assessment was presented in Chapter iV. That 

1 

definition stated that: ^ 

A program of individualized instruction is a systematic 
procedure for determlytlng , on an ongoing basis , client 
needs. Interests, and aspirations , and/ for providing 

options to the client which will optimize growth in 

\ 

each and all of these three areas. 

ii 

The terms underlined in tjbe above definition were discussed in 
regard to their contribution to a total condept of individualized 
instruction. A final section of Chapter IV dealt with* the relation 
ship of tracking to individualized instruction. We discussed some 
of the negative inferences which tracking implies, as well a^ soiiie 
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positive results that could be attributed to appropriate tracking. 
Barriers or confounding problems in eliminating tracking which ; 

derives from sex, racial, or socioeconomic variables were noted. 

■» - * 

Though ve found no' single, ^repise method for assessing the degree 
of student tracking in programs, we listed six observable clues that 
could be employed in estimating the degree of tracking. ''Those clues * 

related to the bases on which occupational training areas are selected^ 

«■ ■ ' ' • • 

.the extensiveness of student" diagnoses , the nature of counseling 
services, the^ accomodation to culturally different values, the degree 
of program fit to clieht needs, and the importance placed on individual 
as opposed to societal needs. ^ , • 

Chapter V was ap application o£ the conceptual model <9o three 
'career education programs. We attempted to relatp the key elements 
of our definition of individualized instruction to activities and 
programs as observed in November 1973 through January 1974 in the 
NlE-funded programs* at Philadelphia (RBS) , Charleston, West Virginia 
(AEL) and Glasgow, Montana (MP). After a brief description of each 
project, we examined the elements of (1) systematic procedure, 
(2) determination of skills and abilities of students (3) ongoing >/ 
assessment, (4) needs, interests and aspirations of students and 
(5) provision of options in the instructional program. The sixth 
eletoent, optimizing student growth, is actually a kind of outcome 
measure, and given the time and the extent of our observations, 
could only be reported from thfe point of view of student satisfac- 
tion in the career education program. 
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He were primarily concerned With the existence of, rather than 
the degree or quality of, the elements of an individualized instruc- 
tional program* however # it was inevitable that the observers would 
note strengths of some projects as compared with others in meeting 
certain of the criteria suggested by our definition.^ 

"She last section of Chapter V posed six questions related to the 
existence of tracking and discussed each project- in relation to these 
questions* Obvious exampj^gs of tracking in a negative or pejorative' 
sense were not discovc^red though we noted the eKistence of certain 
types of tracking that appeared to be external to the career education 
programs and outside their sphere of influence. We referred t©: 

1* Socioculturarl tracking in which peer group and cultural 
influences affect the kinds of occupational interests and 
training decisions made by students. 

2. Economic influences in which financial limitations onl 
training and occupat4:ional preparation have affected 
earlier and present career decisions. 

3. Client characteristics in which the student or the 

* employer makes training or hiring judgments based on 
an assumed fitness for a job. For example, women may 
not choose« preparation in automotive or transportation 
related careers because of the common stereotype that 
the jobs in that area require great physical strength^ 
"native" mechanical aptitude / or other sometimes false 
assumptions ♦ 
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^ t 4, Program limitations . In which a student selects from a 
. ^ list of courses which is restricted by funding, staff 

qualifications, or other factors not fully within thd 
pbwer of a program to change. ^ . 

Each of the above may result in. a kind of student traqkihg, 
though little Specific action on the part of a career education pro- 
gram could change the selection process of occupational preparation 
or placement. t o 

Systematic procedure was defined as a^speci^ip provi^^ion for 
individualized diagnosis/ counseling, planned activities , and 
evaluation. , Each of the three pro^grams had a process £or selecting, 
entering, and' planning student programs,; Personkl4z^tion of the 
educational program. ocj3urred in 'each. At RBS* we cited the- orderly 
procedure available" for basic skills instruction through its use of 
Individualized Learning for Adults (ILA) . AEL had joist completed 
and introduced a system for diagnosis and student- decision-making ^Ihat 
was hi^jhly prdmising. We alsb noted that AEL had planned exploration 
activities in which students ^lelated their experiences on an empi^oyer 
,site to s£>ecific academic requirements or expectations. MP had the 
most extensive provision!: for student program development, because 
this project had different objectives . One pf their goals was to 
traxn students in an area of occupational specialization as opposed 
to the explpratio|x focus of this other two projects. As a result, 
MP had to provide personal and family counseling^ career guidance, 
basic skills education, and occupational training. We observed that 
this task was more complex and ^required more time, staff, and cost' 
than other progrkms. . Developmental efforts at MP that were well 
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adyaxiced wexe Hbccupational training and personal and family counseling^ 
but neither were "finished" systems * Career guidance attd foundation 
education were undergoing changes ^ with one of JAx^ major tasks of the; 
latter to hel£> define or determine levels of basib skills essential to 

■' • f ' - ' ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

success in various career specialties* A new director of the careej: ; 
Guidance component was developing a planned approach to assist stMd^tk 
•in career decision making. While manx cpmpon^ents of the MP system 
coiild b^ exported, it was our assessiiient that developmental efforts 

in this ^ comprehensive program should and would continue, even though 

• ■ . 

replicable elements were identifiable. * 

A key element of the ILA sy§tem at ^BS was an assessment- procedure 
to define each student's achievement in the^basic sJcills'df reading and 
math. This was n6t only a complete, but also, a prescriptive, system 
which provided an individual point of entry for students into the basic 

* V 

I 

skills program and sequential materials through five areas within 
reading and eight areas within math. . Assessment'* or the determination 
of individual status was considered a primary task for -counselors 
within an individualized program. Processes for self- and counselor 
assessment were being developed at RBS, but we noted, that there 
appeared to be no strategy by which regular assessment pr^ocedure^ led 
to career exploration placement decisions. The physical separation 
of counselors, who were housed several blocks from the Academy for 
Career Education was cited as a deterrent to effective utilization of 
the counselors in stiident diagnoses and program plannihg. 

AEL's procedures at the time of our observation werie being 
modified and a new system for student assessiifient and planning was being 

■ • / 
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initiated. The basic logifc of the new system appeared promising 
and sensitive to identifying student aptitudes and career choices 
as a basis far program planning. We cited at AEL the general avoidance 
of global asse«ssment measures such as l.Q. tests or achievement 
batteries as principal program determinants and the practice of student 
involvement in choosing their career exploration sites. 

Two kinds of counselor input -r personal and family problem SQlving 
and career guidance - existed at MP. General aptitude tests and 
vocational interest surveys were used in initial assessment activities 
for entering students. Other formal procedures for determining student 
needs included administration of questionnaires/ persdnality inventories 
and problems checklists* 

Recurring, ongoing assessment which recognizes the need to continu-* 
ously examine 'student progress and placement is a third element of our 
definition of individualized instruction. The ILA System- used at RBS 
met this requirement through regular monitoring arid evaluation of 
student learning. pngding^ evaluation of student progr^ in supplemen- 
tary skill^s ox career exploration was not evident except at the end 
of student pa!Cticipation. ^Students who entered a specific exploration 
cluster generally received the same type of program over a twelve week 
period without programmatic adjustments thraugh th^ course of the 
exploration to serve individual needs. The lack of close student-^ 
counseloir interaction was again cited as a constraint to ongoing , 
assessment. The frequency of program changes arid interventions was 
regarded as a strength of AEL's career exploration program. tJsually 
students changed exploration sites every three weeks so that career 
education activity was under regular review. A specified process 
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for academic assessment was' not seen at AEL. A key to ongoing 
assessment at MP was a periodic review of the appropriateness of « ' 
occupational preparation selection. Students helped set instruc- 
tional objectives and worked with thp career guidance and/or counseling 
sections to resolve problems related to achievement of objectives. 

The element of needs ^ interests, and aspirations placed importance 
on the need to identify abademic or skills problems and to require 
remedial teaching where irarranted. RBS^s procedure was particularly 
sensitive to this issue in that they required all students . whose . 
skills were belbw ninth grade level to participate in the basic skills 
program. RBS was said to view the entire EBCE program as a mechanism 
for altering student aspirations, but without separal:e course work or 
special indoctrination. A ^philosophical problem - to whose "aspirational 
level" students would be raised - was discussed. AEL^'s lack of formal 
academic diagnostic procedures and absence of a requirement for student<s 
with poor basic skills to participate in a remedial pro$;ram was noted. 
The major emphasis on student interests was a strength, of its program 
planning activities. i^urther, every student \?as expected to select and 
meet periodic requirements in five concept areas (social science, 
''natural science , mathematics, communications, and career aspiration's) . 
One way to view career aspirations is to record changes in student 
goals through program participation. An AEL staff *inember conducted a 
Study of student Scores on the Kuder Preference Test during; 1972-73. 
the measure showed gains in maturity during the first semester of that 
year, but no significant changes thereafter. Hbwever, if the EBCE 
objective was to encourage realistic career choices, increased' 



aspirations may be a contradictory concept. MP"s immediate task of 
preparing adults , for the world of work required that attention be 
directed at identifying needs and capitalizing on student interests. 
Problems which confounded their task were discussed^ including the 
presence of "program-goer s^ " the higher dropout rate for minority 
persons, and the unrealistically high hopes of some students that 
they could gain professional level training at ME>. The reludtance 
of ma 1 e"^s t u de n t s ^txr^ ha v e tThel i:^ wTv es enter programs that would lead 
to skilled positions, high^pay, and/or competition with men in the 

4 

same jobs was discusse^d as a special MP problem in changing aspirational 
levels. 

The component most frequently equated with ,indivioLualized instruc- 
tion is the provision of a variety of options in the areas of academic 
instruction, career exploration, and counseling. Each of tlie programs 
observed fared well on this criterion, for though they each had limita- 
tions r their options were extensive and were planned to be responsive to 
variety of svtudent choices. AEL had IdO different career exploration 
sites which represented 15 oareet cluster areas. The range of options 
provided students with activity choices that were exceptionally compre- 
hensive and which resulted from intensive public relations and educa- 
tional efforts with the employer community. MP had options in counseling 
guidance, foundation education, and occupational training. The latter 
was .the simplest to relate to the eleinent of providing options. For 
example, MP had five cluster areas - office education, food services, 
lodging, building and cons tiruction trades, and mobil and transportation 
trades. There were 8, 8, 2, 12, and 15 Job titles, respectively , within 



4:hese clusters j£or*which training was available • Only three changes 
in a student's occupational pr-eparation plans were allowed, paa?tly. 
as a discouragement to those wtfo would intentionally prolong their 
Stay in the program. Counseling options at MP were available and 
foundation education provided individualized programs in which a-' 
\primary variable was rate of achievement. ■ 

The last component of ouir definition, optimizing growth, was 
discussed entirely within the context of stu4^ent perceptions of each 
program. Appendix B provides a brief resume of student responses to 
a struc^iured interview. "Time limitations of the observers Resulted in/ 
a too liarrow sampling of reactions .at MP, so that student outcomes 
and acceptance of that program are tenupus. 

The final portion of Chapter V listed a series of questions 

about the concept of jtracking/' its, relationship to individualized 

,.. ' ' 

0 

<^ - - 

i'^nstructlon, and its presence within the thteq career education 
programs. As,., noted ea^liej:,, tracking can have a positive as well as 
negative image. Tracking was defined as a unique entity instead of the 
bi-polar extreme on a continuum of total individualization to complete 
"non-individuallzation. " Obvious, obtrusive evidences of tracking 
were not observed in the programs, though several subtle forces, often 
outside the pro jects* > control, ttjalv^e suited in a form of tracking 
were identified, 

0 

, ., ■ ■ , f 

» * 
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Appendix A 
PROGRAM OPTIONS - 
MOUNTAIN PLAINS PROJECT 
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O.E. 

Job Titles . 
File Clerk 
Receptionist 
Typist/ Clerk 
Steno 
Secretary 
Accounting Clerk 
Cashier I 
• Bookkeeper 

LODGING 
Job Titles 
Maid 

Housekeeper" 
Desk Clerk 
Night Auditor 

FOOD SERVICES 
Job Titles 
Kitchen Supervisor 
Pantryman 
Cook's Helper 
Cook 

a 

Baker 



Courses 
7 
2 
5 
3 
5 
6 
2 

4 . 



Units 
17 
10 
19 
58 
25 
25 
7 

15 



PAs & LAPS 



Units 
4 
14 
U 
22 



PAs 
? 



Units 
26 
9 
7 

(Same as kitchen 
Supervisor) 

10 > 



PAs 

With All Units 
260 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Job Titles 
Carpenter 

Cabinet Maker 



Building Maintenance 

Appliance Service 
Electric Wi reman 
Electric Motor Repair 
Electronic Spec. 
Elec, Maint. Man 
Plumber 

Refrigerator Repair 
Heating & Air Conditioning 
Entry Draftsman 

Welding 

Support Course only 
Not a Job Title for MP 
training purposes 



Courses 
Rough ifi 
Finish 

Cabinet Frame 
Assembly 

Compon. Assembly 

& Finishf^i^;, 

Structural 
Electrical 
Mechanical 



3. 
4 
4 

4 
2 
3 
3 
1 



Units 
8 



17 

9 

5 
9 

15 
10 
13 
10 
10 
13 



LAPS within 
Courses 

' 63 

41 

•20 

26 



61 
23 
49 



10 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

Job Titles Courses 

Lub (Mechanic 1^ 

Light Duty Mechanic n 

Mechanics Helper * 12 

Engine Repair Mechanic 6 ^ 

Transmission Mechanic 5 

Auto Air Condition Mechanic"" 6 

Tune-up Mechanic * 10 

Brake Mechanic 5 

Front End Mechanic 5 . 

General Mechanic 12 

Basic Small Engine Repair 1 

Chainsaw • 1 

Snownobile 1 

Motorcycle 1 

O.B. Engines 1 



Units 
19 
30 ' 
25 

1.8 
17 
17 
31 
16 
17 
60 
23 
5 

5 ' 
5 
5 



PAs in 



Each one requires 
Plus all of the 
> 23 in Basic Small 
Engine Repair 
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FOUNDATION EDUCATION 
No Job Titles 
Course Area 
Basic Common Skills 



Courses 



10 



1. Phonetic Analysis 

2. Struc. Analysis 

3. Vocabulary Development 

4. Literal Composition 

5. Interpretive Composition 

6. Eval. Composition 

7. Struct. Patterns 

8. Organ. Skills 

9. Ref. Skills * 
10. Corres. Skills 



Units 



All at grade levels within 
01-16 grade classification 

7 
6 
5 

■ 5- 
" ^ 5 • 
11 

\ 8 ■ ^ 

3 
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structure (Occupation-Preparation) 



Cluster or 
Course Arifea 



e.g. 

Office Ed. 

Food Services 

Lodging 

Building & 
Construction 

Mobil & 
Transportation 



Job 
Titles 



8 
8 
2 

12 

15 



Perf. Activities each of which 
Units has at least 1 documented procedure 
^ (LAP) 



I A 
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Table A 



AEL STUDENT RESPONSES 
TO INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



Table B 

RBS STUDENT RESPONSES 
TO INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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RESPONSES TO iIN 


student 15 , 
Male 

18 
Senior 


0 


No 


0 


No 




B RBS STUDENT 


Student 
Female 

Junior 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 




• W 
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• 


S.tudent 13 
Female 

^ 16 

Junior 


Yes 


Yes 


; Yes 


No 


No 


O 
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CO 
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EH 
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• <^ H 


# 

9» Adequate 

opportunity 
for explor- 
ation? 


10. Sufficient 
community 
resources? 


11. Career ^ 
Explor-ation 
suitable to 
your needs? 


12* Placed with- 
out prepara- 
tion? 


13. Minority or 
female com- 
plete range 
of choices? 
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SELECTION CRITERIA 



Criteria Statement 



Indicators and/or 
Measuremettt Technique 



CRITERIA T][ED TO INTERNAL OBJECTIVES 

1* No persons with mental retarda- 
tion' will be eligible. 



1. School records and observation^ 

If abnormalities are suspected, 
other sources of information 
Include: 

- Mental Health Center 
« Redi Feather Agencies 

r Doctors and/or Hospitals 

- National Assoc. of Retarded 
Children 

- Family service Agencies 

Condition could be verified by; 



2, No families of which any member 
has a curtent violent, anti- 
social or uncontrollable be- 
havibr problem will be accepta- 
ble. 

3^ Current illegal use of drugs by 
any family member makes the 
family unacceptable, 

4. All persons must be part of a 
legally constituted family, i.e. 
related by blood, marriage or 
adoption. 

5, Families with members who have 
alcohol problems currently 
severe enough to interrupt work^ 
marriage, or social functioning ^"^^ 
will not be eligible for MP 178 
participation. 



2. 



4. 



- Ik)ctor 
• - MMPI 
« Othet responsible agency 
evaluation. 

Records from school, police, 
and courts. (See attachment 2a 
& 2b.) 



3, Police and court records. Inter- 



view with family. 



Marriage i;ecords. Interview 
With family ( validation of 
common law marriage.) 



5* See 5a and 5b attached. 



.... 



^Criteria Statement 



Indicators and/or 
Measurement Technique 



6, No h'usbands/wives^parents will 
have a reading level below 5.0. 

T. No husbands/wives/parents will 
have a math level below 4.0. 



6. WRAT reading test. 



7. WRAT math test, 

A score of 80 oh GATE GVN is 
equivalent to 5.0 reading level 
on WEAT test. ^ 

\ 
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C-2 



ATTACHMENTS 



The objective of this criterion is to eliminate behavior, problems which 
cannot be handled by Mountain-Plains. Adults with a history of criminal, 
behavior a chronic nature are not acceptable. .Chronic refers to two or 
more incidents (felonies, misdemeanors, or other similar identifiable 
behavior) in the last year or one incident during the past year with other 
like incident(s) in previous year(s). Adults who have not been convicted, 
but who have exhibited^ehavior in the past year, such as physical abuse 
toward anyone or any/tolicious destruction of any property arfe not accept- 
able. Insofar as it is possible, persons with characte^r deficiencies* 
should be screened out. This is a jujdgment area. Some guidelines for 
identifying a character problem are self-centered personality, lack of 
ability to differentiate between right and wrong, manipulation of people 
for their own gratification, lying and lack of sincerity. These people 
are usually very verbal and appear quite i.ntelligent.. Any person posses- 
sing three or more of these qualities should be examined more closely by 
checking additional collateral resources. 

There are children which Mountain-Plains cannot handle. An ajcting out, 
disruptive child who is uncontrolled by his/her parents disqualifies that 
family from participation. For example, children who run away from home^ 
who destroy property, who physically abuse themselves or others, or who 
are chronically traunt disqualify the family. • t 



Information pertaining to this criterion may be gathered from one of the 
following sources: • 

* •» 

Interview with family ' • ' , 

School records of children age 6 and over 

Police records 

Sheriff records 

Juvenile court records 

Adult court records 

Mental Health Clinic 
, Hospitals (including Mental) 

Neighbors 

Relatives 
, Local Bartenders 

Welfare Departments 

Family Service Agencies 

Any other social service agencies 

Mountnin-Plainf cannot deal with the drunk or wel alcholic. Recognising 
that few people will admit alcohol problems, it is necessary to watch for 
signals. Ther person admitting to being an alcoholic is usually a pretty 
safe bet because the problem has been recognized and dealt with. 
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Some Indicators of a current alcoholic {problems are: 



Separations of husband and wife 
Money problems 
Poor employment record 
Automdbile violations 
Felonies or misdemeanors 
Health problems 



Some places to gather informa:tion op alcoKSt-^Uju^e are: 




Former employers 
Family interview - Family Budget 
Police records ^ ^ 
Sheriff's records * 
Court records ' " 

Alcoholism Referral Center,, ' 
Physician & Hospital 
Neighbors 

Relatives ! 

Local bartender and other businessman (in small t^Whi 
- Motor Vehicle Department , 
Alcoholism Rehabilitation Center 
Welfare 'Departments 

' Family Service Agency . * . ' . . 

Any other social service agencies ^ 



' IBl 



SELECTION CRTTRttTA 



Criteria Statement 

CRITERIA TIED TO PROGRAM = ^ ^ 
LOGISTICS ( g^PABILITTEsn 

No families will be allowed.who 
must pay out more than $70/feonth 
to cover debts or prior obliga- 
tions (alimony or child'support.) 

No persons with legal or civil 
suits pending will be allowed 
unless acceptance by Mountain- 
Plains, willf satisfy the legal 
obligation,! ^ 
\ ^ 

No cars will\be allowed without 
the minimum irfeoiE^nce coverage ' 
of the state of registration. 
(AF RegsO .^^^^ ^ ^ 

No persons with the following 
health problems will be allowed: 



b. 



f^ 



6« 



diabetes not controlled 
or with complications 
epilepsy with more than 
three seizures per year 
history of previous 
myocardial infraction 
with congestivejHheart 
failure or other compli- 
cations. 

Tuberculosis active or 
positive X-Ray 
Caricer - past or active 
physical or structural , 
disability that restricts 
mdbility of required help 
from others 

active vendreal disease 
malignant hypertension 
vision not capable of 
reading newsprint - 16" 
to 18'! visiop (This will 
ndt be ^ screen out if 
vision is correctable.) 



Indicators and/or 
Meastirement Technique 



!• Credit records 

Previous marriage records 
Court jcecords 
Interview with family 

2. <tourt and polic check. 



3. ^Verification of insurance in the 
appropriate amfount according to 
state Of Registration. 



1? . 



4^ 



Physical examination Medical 

Histories. (done at Center as 

Indicated.) 
» 

Those selectees eligible for 
Welfare or DVR shbuld have 
physicals done. 
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Criteria Statement 



Indicators t,and/or , 
Measurement Technique 



4'. 

k. 

• If 
1. 




hearing loss greater than 
30% 

pulmonary disease that \ 
restricts activities of 
daily living % . 

any other physical defect 
or disease vhich would 
.Interfere with a schooling , 
program or job opportunity^ 
after training 
unrehabilitated' orthopedic 
problems ^ 
psychiatric problems (as 
indicated by personal 
contact and/or additional 
data from other agencies) 
dental problems serious 
enough to require &11 
moUth extraction or 
dental plates 

5« All persons must have at least 
one functional arm and hand* 

6. Any spouse or female head-of- 
household with a confirmed 
pregnancy, must sign a Statement 
of Intent to pay all expenses 

/ (will not be covered by Mountain- 
Plains insurance)* * 

7. Applicant will agree (on Partici- 
*pant Agreement Form) to partici- 

pate)> for a period of about one ^ 
mouth (standard schedule) in a 
variety of programs including: 

Health. 

Home Management 
Leisure Skills 
Early Childhood 
, Foundation Education 
Career Preparation 
Goal Setting & jPrdblera Solving 



5. Interview observation 



6. Statement 



Applicant indicated undc^rstand-* 
Ing oj^ jprogratni^expectatidns and 
signs agreement form. 



Criteria Statement 



i 

s 

■i 



lEndicators' and/or 
Measureriiend Technique 



Parti<*ipant will' then be 
assisted in scheduling a pto- 
gram to satisfy his interests 
and needs. 

8. No heads-of-households vill be 
allowed under age of 18 o^clover 
age of SO, 

9* After Teaching 200 families, 
scheduling must provide for 
size of family/size of housing 
unit availability. 

10. Acceptable family 'size for 
participation. 

Two parent families with up to 
* 6 children. 

If 

One parent families with one to 
four children. , ' . 



Birth ceirtificate'or' other 
suitable reference.' 



9. Housing availability 



10, Interview 
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Criteria Statement 



Indicators and/or 
Measurement Technique 



CRITERIA TIED TO EXTERNAL OBJECTIVES 

Im Head-o£-Household will not be 
eligible to participate at 
Mountain-Plains if he/she: 

A« ^Currently possess sale- 
able skills in the area of 
his interest and just wants 
technical upgrading* 

B. Desires skills that are not 
available at Mountain-Plains • 

C. Has participated in two or 
more other training programs 
(except training provided by 
military service) within the 
last five years. 



1* Interview 
A. Family 

B« Previous employer 




4 f 
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